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Preface 


Russian folklore is wealthy enough, but not until the 
end of the eighteenth century were any fairy tales 
committed to writing when a minor novelist, M. L. 
Chulkov, brought out a volume of folklore fragments, 
containing no more than three authentic fairy stories. 
Not until the middle of the last century did they appear 
in a proper collection, numbering well over six hundred, 
the variants included. 

Medieval Russia maintained a richly veined inter¬ 
course with the West until the thirteenth century when 
the Tartar invasion isolated her from the rest of Europe, 
but fairy tale themes, handed down by word of mouth 
from generation to generation, are in most cases much 
older than the late Middle Ages. Domovoy (a kind of 
house poltergeist), vodianby (an evil spirit living in 
water), and bdba-ybga (queen-witch) belong to the early 
Slavonic days, certainly prior to the coming of the 
Vikings in the middle of the ninth century. On the 
other hand, centres such as Novgorod and Pskov, as 
Western in their outlook as Lubeck or Danzig, pro¬ 
duced variants of the universally accepted fairy tale 
themes. 

The typically Russian stories are concerned with situ¬ 
ations and moods rather than people. This may ex¬ 
plain why in so few stories do heroes and heroines get 
Christian names given to them. The most usual appel¬ 
lation is “king”, “queen”, “merchant”, “priest”, “ped¬ 
lar”, or “peasant”. The story is told for what it is 
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worth, sometimes baldly and starkly, again with fanta¬ 
stic embroideries. Rarely does one come on a moral at 
the end. It seems rather unjust for the merchant in The 
Phoenix and the Falcon to die for having believed ser¬ 
vants’ gossip about his daughter, but die he does, and 
there is not a word of comment on it. 

The acts of magic are used indiscriminately, black 
and white threads being interwoven often enough. The 
most common articles in daily use are endowed with 
magical properties whenever it suits the storyteller’s 
purpose. We get a doll and a comb, a button and a 
piece of thread clothed with an importance apparently 
out of all proportion to their inherent significance, but 
everything falls into its place because the storyteller him¬ 
self believed every word of it. To a peasant mind, it was 
all reality within a dream and a dream within reality. 
Within the writer’s memory, men and women living in 
the country firmly believed in the Queen-Witch and the 
King-Frost. No printed edition of such stories need 
ever have found its way into the villages: the themes 
were at one with the tissue of life. Oaks in a wood might 
whisper warnings, a saucepan on the stove might offer 
counsel, and a purpose or a threat.could easily be 
gathered from elm branches fallen in a storm. No 
village fool but was treated with respect and compas¬ 
sion precisely on account of his “foolishness”. 

The present selection has been chosen from a 1922 
edition (printed in Berlin) based on the standard work 
of A. N. Afanasiev, published in 1856. The thirteen 
stories in the book are by no means translations in the 
orthodox sense of the word. Rather, they are “re-told” 
against the background well familiar to the writer. In 
some cases, three or more variants of the same theme 
are woven together into one story. 


E. M. Almedingen 

Frogmore 

Shropshire 



ONE 


Vassilissa the Beautiful 


A long, long time ago, in a remote country, there 
lived a merchant with his wife. She bore him one 
daughter, so lovely a child that everybody called her 
“Vassilissa the Beautiful”. Her hair was like spun gold, 
her eyes were twin sapphires, and her mouth like a 
cherry. Not only was she lovely to look at but her 
character was so much in keeping with her appearance 
that often enough her parents would say to each other: 

“Aren’t we fortunate in having such a daughter?” 

But when Vassilissa was about nine, her mother fell 
dangerously ill. When she knew she would not recover, 
she had her daughter brought into the room, waited for 
the maids to go out, and put a small wooden doll into 
her hands. 

“Listen, child,” she said to her. “You must never 
forget what 1 am going to say to you. Do you see this 
doll? I am afraid it is not very beautiful, but it is a very 
special doll. I want you to keep it and never to show it 
to anyone, not even to your father. You must take 
great care of it, and whenever you find yourself in any 
trouble, go to your room, lock the door, take out the 
doll and set some food before it. It will eat and then 
tell you what you are to do, and you will do well always 
to follow its advice.” 

Vassilissa cried bitterly, and wept and hid the little 
doll in a coffer in her room. Soon after the merchant’s 
wife died. 

A year passed. The merchant decided that it would 
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be well for him to find another wife, so that his little 
daughter might have a mother’s care once again. 

“Surely, you have many maids in the house,” some 
of the neighbours said to him, but he shook his head. 

“My daughter needs a mother’s care,” he told them. 

Now he was wealthy enough for a great many 
women to covet him for a husband, but he would not 
hurry. 

“I must choose a woman with a heart of gold and 
lips of honey,” he thought to himself. “Someone who 
will indeed cherish my little Vassilissa.” 

Yet women with hearts of gold and lips of honey were 
not, in a manner of speaking, to be found round the 
comer, and it was quite a time before the merchant 
heard of someone who might indeed prove a suitable 
second wife. She was a widow and had two daughters 
about the same age as Vassilissa. She was rather poor, 
but that did not matter to the merchant who had enough 
substance of his own. The most important thing about 
her, so he thought, was that everybody spoke of her 
great kindness to the poor. She was always the very last 
to leave the church porch—and she would not miss a 
single beggar. 

So one Sunday the merchant went to church and took 
Vassilissa with him, and there they all met, and at once 
the widow began crooning over the little girl. 

“Oh, my lovely one, my darling, surely such fine hair 
should have been more carefully combed.” 

The merchant sighed. 

“Maids will be careless sometimes,” he said, and the 
woman looked very sad. 

“Don’t I know it, sir? Now will you let your lovely 
little daughter come and spend a day at my house? My 
own girls will be delighted to see her.” 

The merchant consented. Vassilissa came back from 
the widow’s house, her golden hair brushed perfectly, 
her little red shoes shining with the polish, and a slim 
silver bangle on her wrist. 
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“Look, Father, what the kind lady has given me, and 
her daughters were so pleasant. We played so many 
games that I could not possibly remember them all.” 

The merchant thought to himself: 

“Such a woman will certainly mother my darling.” 

And he married her. 

For the first few months the stepmother behaved ad¬ 
mirably, so that everybody said: “Ah, certainly, that 
man was wise to marry again. Look at Vassilissa! She 
might be a princess for the care taken of her. Never a 
day but she wears a bright new ribbon in her hair, and 
she always looks so happy.” 

At the end of the first year the merchant had to take 
a long voyage. 

“You promise to take care of my little Vassilissa,” he 
said to his second wife, and she smiled. 

“Need you ask? She will be guarded and cherished 
as though she were the apple of my eye.” 

Within a few days, however, Vassilissa was ordered to 
eat her supper with the servants and was banished to a 
dark little garret upstairs, and all her pretty clothes and 
trinkets were taken away from her. She must now wear 
a tom smock and a pair of worn felt slippers. She was 
far too bewildered to protest, and even the maids, who 
had always served her so well, now began laughing at 
her: 

“A princess indeed! Now it’ll be your job to scrub 
floors and to look after the geese. That’s all you are 
good for!” 

Poor Vassilissa did not know that her stepmother had 
consulted an old magician and, on hearing from him 
that her husband would never return from the voyage, 
she had decided that she need not pretend any longer. 
She had always hated Vassilissa specially because her 
own daughters were as plain as sour cheese, and she was 
not afraid of the neighbours’ gossip because Vassilissa 
was now kept at the back of the house and in the kitchen 
garden. Nobody, servants excepted, now saw her, and 
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the stepmother gave out that the girl had gone on a 
long visit to an aunt. 

“We shall see how lovely she’ll look once she’s work¬ 
ed in the poultry yard and the kitchen garden for a bit,” 
she cackled to her own daughters. “Let her skin be 
roughened and freckled and her hair bleached by the 
sun, and all her good looks will go. Yes, between us 
we’ll turn Vassilissa into a working-wench. My dears, 
you need not be jealous of her any longer. No young 
man will ever look at her.” 

New and hard tasks were now given to Vassilissa, and 
the stepmother said to the servants: 

“You are to tell me if ever anything is left undone, 
and she’ll get a good beating.” 

But Vassilissa never got a beating. 

Every evening she crept into her garret, locked 
the door, took the little doll out of the coffer, and 
set her own meagre supper before her and, whilst 
the doll was eating, Vassilissa would tell her all about 
it. 

“Oh, doll, my dear little doll, I must chop enough 
wood for all the stoves and fetch all the water from the 
well and hoe the big turnip bed—all by tomorrow 
morning!” 

And the doll, her supper finished, would say: 

“You must not worry. Wake up early in the morning 
before anyone is about, and just carry me in your pocket 
to the timber shed and to the well and to the turnip 
bed.” 

And in the timber shed, great big logs would at once 
be sawn into neat little logs for the house stoves, and 
by the well several buckets would be filled and wafted 
through the air right into the kitchen, and the large 
turnip bed would be hoed in the twinkling of an eye, 
and all so secretly that nobody knew how it was done. 
The stepmother and her ugly daughters grew more and 
more spiteful because, no matter what hard tasks were 
given to Vassilissa, her temper remained as sweet as ever 
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and her looks stayed unmarred by the sun, the wind and 
the rain. 

Meanwhile, there came no news from the merchant, 
and soon enough everybody began saying that he must 
have perished at sea, and it appeared that there were 
large sums of money he owed in the city. So the step¬ 
mother was obliged to leave the big house and to send 
away all the servants. She moved to a much smaller 
place outside the city gates, at no great distance from a 
huge forest shunned by everybody because, right in its 
heart, lived the Queen-Witch, known to dine and sup 
off such people as were luckless enough to get too near 
her hut. 

One fine summer day the two sisters said to their 
mother: 

“We are much poorer now, and why should we spend 
the little there is on Vassilissa? It’s obvious her father 
will never return. Why don’t you send her into the 
forest to gather berries? She is certain to lose her way 
and the Queen-Witch will get her, and we’ll be rid of 
her for good and all.” 

When she was told to go into the forest and gather 
berries, Vassilissa wept bitterly. 

“What’s the matter?” asked her stepmother roughly. 
“Don’t you see how poorly we live now? It will be 
something not to have to pay for a few berries to put 
into the pudding.” 

“It’s the Queen-Witch, Madam,” answered poor Vas¬ 
silissa. “Suppose she came out of her hut and saw me—” 

“Well, the forest is big enough for you to keep away 
from her hut,” snapped the stepmother. “You may 
be a fool but, surely, you have got enough sense to see 
that.” 

Vassilissa had nothing but a little thin gruel and an 
apple to give the doll for supper that evening. 

“Don’t you cry, my dear one,” said the doll. “Put me 
in your pocket and I shan’t let you get anywhere near 
the Queen-Witch’s house.” 
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And so it happened that in the afternoon the step¬ 
mother and her daughters saw Vassilissa return. She 
brought two great baskets crammed with berries and 
she did not seem at all upset, and the girls got angry 
with their mother. 

“There she comes! And didn’t you tell us we’ll never 
see her again?” 

“Well,” their mother said, “let’s see if she comes back 
the next time.” 

They tried it for the second and the third time, but 
Vassilissa would always come back. 

“Did you get near the Queen-Witch’s house?” asked 
the stepmohter. 

“Oh, no. Madam, I would not have dared,” Vassilissa 
replied, and the stepmother now busied herself with a 
different plan. They were in deep autumn, and one 
evening she pretended she had a bad headache and went 
to bed early. The three girls were left to their evening 
tasks. One was to make lace, another to knit stockings, 
and Vassilissa must get down to her spinning-wheel. 
Presently, one'of the girls, instructed by her mother, got 
up to trim the solitary candle and snuffed it out as 
though by chance. 

“Goodness,” she said, “and what shall we do now? 
The fire is out in the big oven.” 

“Well,” retorted her sister, “I can knit in the dark.” 

“But I couldn’t make lace in the dark and Vassilissa 
certainly could not spin.” 

“Then one of you had better go and bring back some 
fire from the Queen-Witch’s house. I have heard there 
are heaps of torches burning there all through the 
night.” 

“I am not going,” cried the lace-maker. “Let Vassi¬ 
lissa go! She knows the forest well enough not to lose 
her way in it.” 

And between them they pushed the poor girl out of 
the room. 

“Go up to your garret and get a shawl, and mind you 
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take an iron pot with a lid to it, and come back as soon 
as you can.” 

Vassilissa groped her way into the little garret, crept 
to her coffer and laid the little doll on the bed. It was 
dark in the room, but suddenly Vassilissa saw that the 
doll’s eyes were shining like diamonds. 

“Oh, doll, my dear little doll, I haven’t got even a 
rye rusk to offer you now, but you must tell me what to 
do. They are sending me into the forest to the Queen- 
Witch to fetch some fire, and I am sure I’ll never get 
back.” 

“Put me in your pocket”, ordered the doll. “The 
Queen-Witch will never hurt you so long as I am with 
you, but mind you say your prayers before you leave the 
house.” 

So Vassilissa said her prayers, put the doll in her 
pocket and crept out of the house. On and on she went, 
her heart in her mouth. Suddenly a rider galloped past 
her, in white mail, mounted on a gleaming white 
charger. He went flying ahead, and dawn broke over the 
great forest. 

Still frightened, Vassilissa went on. A little later a 
rider in scarlet flashed past her, and the sun rose over 
the tops of the tall firs and elms. 

Vassilissa went on, her fear deepening. She had never 
imagined the forest would be so vast, and she wondered 
how in the world she would ever get back. She stopped 
to rest by a stream, washed her face in cool water, 
gathered some wild berries and set them before the little 
doll, and once again the doll’s eyes flashed like twin 
diamonds. 

“All shall be well, my dear one”, she said, having 
eaten the very last berry. 

So Vassilissa plodded on. Presently a rider, all in 
black, mounted on a huge black charger, galloped past 
her, and at once the forest was enfolded in a deep mght. 
Vassilissa halted and closed her eyes. She felt she could 
not make another step forward. She felt pretty sure she 
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On and on 


would never find the Queen-Witch’s house. At that very 
moment the little doll, still in the pocket, raised her 
voice: 

“Open your eyes at once!” 

Vassilissa looked up and was nearly blinded by the 
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brilliant light coming from a glade a little way ahead of 
her. 

“You are there,” said the little doll, and the girl mus¬ 
tered her courage and walked on. Then she shook like 
an aspen leaf: right ahead of her was a stockade all 
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* 

made of. bones, and blazing light came from numberless 
skulls stuck up on poles all over the place. From some¬ 
where behind came the growling of dogs and a sharp 
hissing as though a hundred large snakes were gathered 
inside. 

U I can’t really go any further,” whispered poor Vas- 
silissa, and just then a gate was flung open and two enor¬ 
mous shaggy dogs rushed towards her. 

“Clutch me tight,” ordered the little doll, and the 
girl clasped her very cold fingers tight about the tiny 
wooden head. At once both dogs stopped snarling and 
growling. And at that very moment the Queen-Witch 
appeared in the gateway. 

She was so huge that the enormous dogs looked 
small beside her. She was dressed in rough bear¬ 
skins, her grey locks hung wildly on either side of 
her face, in her right hand she held a red-hot iron 
poker, in her left hand a long broom, and her eyes 
seemed as sharp as ten thousand needles. Her deep 
voice cleft through the air, and so loud did it ring 
that you would have imagined a storm had broken 
over the forest. 

“I have fiad no supper and I am hungry. Come up, 
girl, and let me eat you.” 

More dead than alive, Vassilissa yet stood her ground 
and even managed to drop a little curtsey. 

“I have not come to be eaten, Madam,” she said 
timidly. “My stepmother’s daughters have sent me to 
you to fetch some fire. Ours went out and we have no 
tinder box in the house.” 

Once again the tall trees began shaking, so loud was 
the Queen-Witch’s cackling. 

“Sent you here to fetch some fire, have they?” she 
roared. “I think 1 know who they are. Ah, that is a fine 
joke! Sent you here for my supper, you mean, and my 
supper you shall be!” 

“Oh, please. Madam,” cried poor Vassilissa, drop¬ 
ping on her knees. “Keep me here if you like, but don’t 
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eat me. 1 could work for you. Indeed, I can cook your 
supper this evening-” 

“Are you mad, girl?” 

“I hope not, Madam.” 

“All right then. You shall cook my supper tonight. 
And let it be ready within an hour, do you hear? Go to 
the backyard, and in a barn you will find several sheaves 
of wheat. Thresh it first, then grind it into fine flour, 
and make as nice pastry as you can. Then go into the 
poultry yard, catch two plump fowls, kill them, pluck 
and dress them, and put them into the pie. The oven is 
hot enough—you need not bother about that*—but un¬ 
less you serve me that pie within an hour, I shall eat 
you from top to toe, you understand ?” 

“1 shall do my best, Madam,” faltered Vassilissa. 

Here, the Queen-Witch vanished through the gate¬ 
way, and the little doll whispered urgently: 

“Quick, to the backyard! We mustn’t waste a 
second.” 

Vassilissa managed to run as fast as she could. There 
lay the sheaves of golden wheat. She stood and stared at 
them. 

“Get a sack,” ordered the doll, and within an instant 
the wheat sheaves were turned into beautifully ground 
flour. 

“Go to the poultry yard,” the doll commanded, and 
there they found two plucked and dressed chickens 
ready for them. 

“Now for the kitchen,” urged the doll, and Vassilissa 
turned, and behind her the sack of flour and the two 
fowls were carried right through the air. 

“Now take me out and stand me on a trestle,” said 
the doll. “Here! You look tired! Take a chair and go 
to sleep for a few minutes. You need not worry, she’ll 
never come here and there’s nothing left for you to 
do.” 

Vassilissa did as she was told. Presently, the doll’s 
voice woke her. 
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“It still wants forty minutes to the hour, but you can 
carry it in.” 

There, on a huge round dish, lay a most tempting 
chicken pie, beautifully browned all over. 

“It smells good,” said the doll. “Let’s hope she won’t 
eat it all.” 

The dish was enormous, but somehow Vassilissa 
did not find it at all heavy to carry. She brought it 
into a great room where the Queen-Witch was lying 
on a vast couch made of bones and covered with wolf¬ 
skins. 

“Here is your supper, Madam.” 

The Queen-Witch stared hard. She did not appear at 
all pleased. 

“I told you I would have it in an hour. It wants full 
thirty-five minutes to the hour. I suppose you think you 
are more clever than I am, do you?” 

“How could 1, Madam?” 

The Queen-Witch merely grunted, got hold of a huge 
knife, cut off about one third of the pie and gobbled it 
up in one mouthful. 

“Not so bad,” she muttered, and cut off another huge 
slice. “Now how in the world did you make it, girl? 
Mind you tell me the truth, otherwise I shall eat you, 
pie or no pie.” 

“Why, Madam, I carry my dear mother’s blessing 
about me,” said Vassilissa. “1 may not show it to you 
because I promised not to show it to anyone, not even 
to my father, and I would not break my promise—not 
even if you cut me up into a million pieces—but my 
mother’s blessing does such wonders for me I just could 
not live without it-” 

Even as Vassilissa was speaking, the Queen Witch’s 
face and shoulders began shrinking. By the time Vas¬ 
silissa had done, the Queen-Witch’s hands were so small 
that she could hardly manage to use the big knife. She 
tottered to her feet and clutched at a bedpost for sup¬ 
port, and Vassilissa wondered how she could have 
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thought the Queen-Witch to be huge: she seemed 
smaller than an eight-year girl. 

“Get out,” she hissed, and even her voice rang reedily. 
“Get you back home. I’ll have no truck with people 
who carry blessings about. Why, they are not even fit to 
eat. You’ll ruin me if you stay here much longer.” 

“May I not have some hot coals to carry back, 
Madam? See, I have brought an iron pot with a lid.” 

“All right,” snapped the Queen-Witch, who now 
looked no bigger than a five-year old. “Here are some 
live coals for you. Give them to your stepmother with 
my blessing,” she chuckled, and Vassilissa ran off as 
fast as she could. 

It was all very odd but, returning, she seemed to cover 
the forest almost in the twinkling of an eye. Indeed, 
hardly had she drawn a couple of breaths than she was 
by the little gate. It was dusk, and there were her step¬ 
sisters and stepmother sitting in the tiny porch and peer¬ 
ing into the shadows. 

“Gracious, have you come back again?” 

“Why, yes, and here are some live coals, Madam,” 
said Vassilissa, and at once went up to her garret. She 
felt tired, but hardly had she lain down when she heard 
someone screaming below. She rushed out and saw a 
column of smoke and fire coming up the stairway. 

“Don’t be frightened,” whispered the little doll from 
the bed. “That is the Queen-Witch’s blessing for them. 
It must work itself out but it will not hurt you.” 

Presently, the fire died down. Vassilissa crept down¬ 
stairs. Not a stick of furniture was charred, and there 
was not the least smell of burning in the room. But, 
right in the middle of the floor, lay a mound of grey 
ashes. She looked about and could not see the three 
women anywhere. 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” she cried sharply, and the doll 
at once reproved her. 

“They more than deserved it. Now, my dear one, get 
all your belongings together in a small satchel, leave this 
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house and go to the old woman who lives in a small pink 
house behind the market square. She will take you in, 
and you shall earn your bread by weaving the finest 
linen in the land.” 

“They always said that I could spin well enough,” 
said Vassilissa, “but I have never woven any linen at all. 
And, oh, my dear little doll, I don’t possess a loom.” 

“It’s in the satchel,” said the doll and spoke no 
more. 

It happened precisely the way the doll said it would. 
The kindly old woman in a small pink house behind the 
market took Vassilissa in and, as she was unpacking her 
belongings, a loom came out of the satchel. 

“So you are a weaver,” said the old woman. “And 
have you heard that the king is so displeased with the 
linen they sell on the market that he has just issued a 
proclamation that whoever can weave really fine linen 
is at liberty to bring it to the palace, and the king will 
pay for it with gold coin.” 

“Dear Madam,” said Vassilissa, “1 am sure that no 
linen I might weave would be good enough to be 
bought by the king.” 

“I must say I like your modesty,” the woman told her 
approvingly. “No, you look rather young to be able to 
weave fine linen. It is all experience, isn’t it ?” 

When alone in her room, Vassilissa looked at the 
lovely new loom and she felt rather unhappy. 

“I should have told the woman that I can’t weave at 
all,” she thought, set some supper before the little doll, 
and went fast asleep soon after. 

In the morning, she woke to see a great piece of snow- 
white linen on the table, and the old woman, coming in 
with her breakfast, shook her head. 

“You told me you could not weave finely,” she re¬ 
buked Vassilissa. “You must have brought this piece in 
your satchel. Why, it looks like fairy linen, so fine it is.” 

“But, Madam, I assure you that I never wove it,” 
cried Vassilissa. “You can do what you like with it.” 
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The old woman looked at her, said nothing at all, but 
picked up the linen, left the house and made her way to 
the palace. Vassilissa, her breakfast untouched, decided 
to run away. She passed through the city gates and 
plodded along a road for some time before she asked 
the little doll: 

“I have done right in going away, haven’t 1?” 

But the little doll would not answer, and in the even¬ 
ing when Vassilissa opened her satchel and set some 
sausage and bread before her, the doll would not eat. 
Indeed, it now looked like any ordinary wooden doll 
anyone could buy at any ordinary shop. 

“What have 1 done to you?” asked poor Vassilissa, 
but not a word came from the doll’s mouth, and she 
sighed and put it back into the pocket. She had not gone 
very far when she saw several riders come towards her, 
and she stepped off the road. 

“Have you seen a lovely young girl pass this way?” a 
man shouted at her, and Vassilissa, her face hidden by 
a shawl, merely shook her head, and the men had gone 
far ahead when suddenly the little doll spoke from the 
depths of the pocket. 

“Go back to the small pink house at once, and you 
shall see what you shall see.” 

“Well, at least, you’ve found your voice again,” said 
Vassilissa, “and, perhaps, later on you’ll eat some sup¬ 
per and be your old self again. But how can I go back? 
I’m so afraid of what might happen now that the old 
woman has taken that linen to the palace. Suppose the 
king wished to buy more of that linen, where would I 
be? They’d call me names and perhaps throw me into 
prison.” 

“Go back at once,” ordered the doll. 

“Ah well ...” sighed Vassilissa. “1 suppose I’d 
better—but you are not being very kind, you know.” 

She got back, and the old woman ran to the door. 

“Everybody’s been looking for you,” she cried. 
“Comb your hair at once and go to the palace. The king 
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said he wished to see you. He also said that you are to 
have a golden loom made for you. Aren’t you a lucky 
girl?” 

“Did you see the king, Madam?” 

“How could a poor old woman like me have seen 
him? No, he sent me a message through a chamberlain, 
and I came home and found you’d gone, and since then 
they’ve all been trying to find you.” 

“Ah well,” said Vassilissa, “I’d better go and get it 
over at once. 1 shall tell the king that I need never have 
a golden loom because I did not weave that linen.” 

“He won’t believe you—any more than I do. Go at 
once!” 

So Vassilissa went to the palace, and they brought her 
into such a splendid room that she felt more frightened 
than she had been at the Queen-Witch’s house. Present¬ 
ly, great doors were flung open, and someone cried 
“His Majesty”, and Vassilissa saw a very shaky and 
bent old man totter in and peer at her with his red- 
lidded eyes. He was dressed in a shabby brown coat and 
he wore no crown on his head. 

“I liked the linen you wove,” he croaked. 

“Your Majesty-” faltered Vassilissa, but he would 

not let her go on. 

“Well, I had thought of giving you a gold loom, but 
now that I have seen you, I’ve got a much better idea. 
I shall make you my <jueen.” 

Poor Vassilissa said nothing. It would have been 
horrid to be eaten by the Queen-Witch. It did not seem 
exactly entrancing to get married to a man so old that 
he must lean on two stout sticks for support and who 
did not look like a king in the very least. But still Vas¬ 
silissa had not quite forgotten her manners. She curt¬ 
seyed again and said: 

“It’s too great an honour for a merchant’s daughter, 
your Majesty.” 

“Surely, you could learn to love me a little,” urged 
the king. 
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Vassilissa hesitated for a moment. 

“May I speak the truth, your Majesty ?” 

“I expect nothing else from you,” croaked the king, 
and Vassilissa noticed how badly his hands shook and 
that he spoke as though he had not got a tooth in his 
head, ana she felt very sorry for him. She took a deep 
breath and wished the little doll in her pocket would 
give some sign of life and tell her what she must do, 
but the little doll was silent, and Vassilissa must do 
what she thought best. She remembered her mother 
saying that honesty never hurt anyone, and said very 
earnestly: 

“Your Majesty has done me this great honour be¬ 
cause this fine linen has pleased your Majesty, but it 
only came into my hands by my mother’s blessing. I 
never wove it at all, and your Majesty could not 
possibly have a liar for a queen.” 

At that moment, two things happened at one and the 
same time. First, Vassilissa felt the little doll in the 
pocket clapping her tiny wooden hands, and she knew 
she had not spoken foolishly. Next, the king’s grey hair 
vanished, so aid the shabby brown coat, the sticks and 
the shaking red hands, and she saw a handsome young 
man in a sapphire-blue velvet coat, with a glittering 
crown on his head, stand there, smiling at her, and for 
quite ten minutes Vassilissa did not know whether she 
must laugh or cry. But she did know that she was happy, 
and so looked lovelier than ever—if such a thing was 
possible. 

The king married her the same day and, presently, 
her father was found shipwrecked on an island, and he 
came to join them at the palace, and never did Vas¬ 
silissa part from her little doll. 



TWO 


Dawn, Twilight and Midnight 


In a country so far away that you must go there by a 
flying ship to get there in time (and even so the chances 
are that you would be late for dinner), there lived a 
king whose wealth gave rise to most incredible stories 
all over the world. Yet nobody ever heard about his 
real treasure, so careful was the king never to mention 
it to anyone who ever visited him. As to his intimates 
and the household, they were all loyal enough to keep 
their counsel about the king’s great secret. 

It concerned his three daughters. They were so beauti¬ 
ful that at their birth the very roses in the palace gardens 
wilted for shame at being unable to compete with such 
loveliness. It would be useless even to try and describe 
the princesses. They were just perfection from top to 
toe, and to their father they were far more precious 
than the biggest diamond in his treasury, and when 1 
tell you that the diamond could not be lifted by fewer 
than five men, you will surely understand what I mean. 

The queen, their mother, died as soon as they were 
born. The king, however, gazing at his three lovely 
daughters, did not mourn for his wife as much as he 
should have done. His whole concern now lay with those 
three lovely infants and, just because he was so wealthy, 
he realized that sooner or later, three princes would 
come and ask to marry them. 

“No prince shall as much as see their little toes,” said 
the king. “They are much too lovely to be given to any¬ 
one at all.” 
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So in one day he had a vast palace built underground, 
with ceilings of fine painted wood, walls of jasper and 
floors of red agate. It was sumptuously furnished, and 
there were so many rooms that the princesses could 
have their beds moved every evening and never sleep 
in the same room above once a year. The king had gor¬ 
geous crystal fountains playing in every room, ten ser¬ 
vants were appointed to look after the princesses’ toys, 
and a whole army of ladies-in-waiting and maids-of- 
honour served them and saw to it that the girls’ least 
desire was fulfilled as soon as it was expressed. 

But there were no windows in the palace, and it had 
one door only which could be opened by a very secret 
key always in the king’s personal possession. As years 
went on, he spent less and less time with his ministers 
and more and more time in the underground palace. 
The girls grew more and more beautiful but, as 1 have 
already said, their loveliness could not be described ex¬ 
cept by a magician’s pen. And they reached their late 
teens, having spent their entire lives in the under¬ 
ground palace. 

On certain occasions, their ladies-in-waiting were 
allowed to come up and go out, but all of them were 
bound by a very terrible oath never to speak of what 
they saw outside. 

And it so happened that one lady-in-waiting, imagin¬ 
ing that the royal ladies were well out of hearing, re¬ 
marked to a friend: 

“Oh, my dear, the sun was so blazingly hot in the 
garden that 1 had to get in.’’ 

But, alas and alack, the princesses overheard, and 
came running across the red agate floor. 

“What is the sun? And what is a garden?” they asked 
chorally. 

The poor lady-in-waiting went ashen pale. 

“I was speaking about riddles, your Highness,” she 
stammered, and cast an imploring glance at her friend 
to support her. 
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The friend came to the rescue at once. 

“Indeed, they were riddles, your Highnesses, and, I 
assure you, very difficult ones. Indeed, few of us can 
remember the words—so hard they are.” 

“But every riddle must have an answer,” the prin¬ 
cesses replied. 

The guilty lady-in-waiting was almost swooning 
away. 

“We are waiting,” said the eldest princess. 

“We are waiting,” said the middle princess. 

“ We are waiting,” said the youngest princess, and all 
three of them said together: 

“ ‘Sun’ and ‘garden’ are not such hard words. See, we 
have heard them but once, and we have remembered 
them.” 

“How can I explain to your Highnesses? 1 dare not 
because his Majesty has forbidden us to speak of such 
things, and if my imprudence ever came to his know¬ 
ledge, he would have me beheaded on the spot.” 

“We promise not to give you away,” cried the three 
girls together. 

So the unfortunate lady-in-waiting explained what 
the sun was and what a garden looked like. The prin¬ 
cesses did not understand much, but one thing they 
were certain of: they must see a tree, some grass, a 
flower, and a butterfly, with their own eyes. 

So the next day when the king came down into the 
underground palace, it took him quite some time to 
find his daughters, and, when at last he came on them, 
they looked just as beautiful as ever but they seemed 
very, very sad. 

“What’s the matter?” the king asked anxiously. 

“I can’t sleep at all,” said one. 

“I can’t eat at all,” said the second. 

“I can’t drink at all,” said the third. 

The king went pale and stretched his hand for the 
nearest gold handbell. 

“You must have the very best doctor at once.” 
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“No, sir,” they all said together, and one of them 
added: 

“I know I shall sleep again once I have seen the sun.” 

The second chimed in: 

“And I shall eat again once 1 have seen a tree.” 

And the third sighed: 

“And 1 hope I may be able to drink again once I have 
smelt a rose.” 

The king’s face darkened. He left them and at once 
summoned his council. The entire household of the 
underground palace had to answer thousands of ques¬ 
tions, but they all denied any knowledge of the matter, 
and in their turn the princesses were loyal and would 
not give away the imprudent lady-in-waiting. But they 
did not eat, drink, or sleep for three whole days and 
nights. So the king summoned his council for the second 
time. 

“They must come outside, your Majesty,” said the 
oldest councillor. 

“Never,” shouted the king. “It would be far too dan¬ 
gerous. As soon as the news broke out, young princes 
would crowd here from the four corners of the earth, 
and in the city the crowds would be so vast that all trade 
and traffic would be at a standstill.” 

“I did not mean they should come into the city, sir. 
What about a garden? High walls have their uses.” 

So the king had a huge garden made for his daughters 
all in the space of a single day. Fifteen thousand men 
worked at it from sunrise to sunset, and the very next 
morning there stood an exquisite garden, encircled by a 
very high stone wall but open to the sky, and that day 
the three princesses would not even go indoors for their 
lunch, so happy and excited they were. They ran from 
tree to tree, from flower to flower, and at last they sat 
down to rest by a rose marble fountain, and they said 
to one another they were so happy there was nothing 
left for them to wish for. 

No man could have possibly scaled that high wall, but 
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the garden had the sky for its roof, and it so happened 
that a great twelve-headed dragon flew over in his huge 
flying-ship made of coral and magic silver. The dragon 
saw the three princesses resting by the fountain, and it 
was perfectly easy for him to kidnap them. All he 
had to do was to take one deep breath and follow it up 
by a cough which raised such a storm that at once all 
the ladies-in-waiting fell down to the ground and lost 
consciousness. Soon enough they came round. The 
storm had obviously left off, and they saw three pale 
pink scarves lying on the steps of the fountain. 

“Their Highnesses must have gone into the shrub¬ 
bery,” said one of the ladies. “Pray heaven they were 
not hurt by the storm.” 

They ran to the shrubbery. They searched all over 
the garden. The three princesses had vanished. At last, 
their faces deathly pale and their knees shaking, the 
ladies-in-waiting sent a message to the king. They quite 
expected him to order them all off to the scaffold, but 
the suddenness of his grief made him incredibly kind. 
He merely wept for the space of three and a half hours, 
and then he said: 

“It is none of your fault. A magician must have been 
behind that storm. I should have known better than 
build that garden at all. Why, it is obvious that some¬ 
one must have hated their beauty ever since they were 
bom, and now those people have had a chance to de¬ 
stroy them.” 

And he wept again, and all the ladies-in-waiting wept 
with him, and at last the king summoned the wisest men 
in his kingdom to appear before him. Now, in that 
country, any man’s wisdom was determined by the 
length of his beard, and the wisest of all those men had 
to nave his beard brushed and combed by two atten¬ 
dants and carried by two pages. They all came together, 
but, their long beards notwithstanding, they could offer 
no advice to the unhappy king. They merely argued 
that they knew of no dragon in the neighbourhood, 
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therefore whoever had kidnapped the princesses must 
be a magician from some foreign country. The king’s 
wisest men stroked their beards and asked for a year and 
a day to enable them to consult their books and the 
stars. 

“You are just fools,” cried the king, and ordered their 
beards to be cut off at once, and they became so stupid 
that they could not eat their porridge unaided. 

Then the king sent out his special messengers. They 
rode hard for seven days and seven nights, and came 
back empty-handed. They had not heard even a wisp of 
a rumour. Then the poor king sent for a very ancient 
magician, who had spent one hundred and eleven years 
inside an ice-cave, but the magician could tell him 
nothing at all and begged to be allowed to go back to 
the peace of his ice-cave, and the king went on crying 
so hard and so copiously that presently they began using 
boats in the palace rooms, almost every hall being 
turned into a bitter salt lake. 

And when things were really at their worst, a small 
green-winged butterfly beat against the window-pane 
and said “Dawn.” 

The king heard, stopped crying, and stamped his foot. 

“My daughters weren’t stolen at dawn,” he shouted. 

The tiny green butterfly took no notice. It merely 
flew a bit higher and said: 

“Twilight!” 

“It didn’t happen at twilight, either,” cried the king. 

The butterfly swept right up to the top pane and 
said: 

“Midnight.” 

“But it never happened at midnight,” wept the king, 
and here the butterfly spread its wings and said: 

“Dawn, Twilight, Midnight, all three and all in your 
kingdom-” 

“And they’re the same in any other kingdom, you 
stupid thing,” shouted the king, but the butterfly had 
flown away. 
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Here was a riddle indeed. The king remembered his 
wise men, but unfortunately their beards had not had 
the time to grow again and, when summoned to the 
palace, they said nothing; except that they knew acorns 
grew on oaks and that rain was supposed to be wet, and 
the king said he never wished to see them again. 

That same day he heard that a peasant had been 
poaching trout in the royal lake. 

“Have him hanged at once,” said the king in high 
rage. “How dared he? Trout, too! However, I want to 
see the man before you take him off.” 

The peasant came. So tall he was that the salt water 
in the room barely reached to the knees. The king 
looked at him and had an idea at once. 

“I meant to hang you for poaching my precious trout, 
but I might forgive you if you bring back my daughters.’ 

“I shall have a good try, your Majesty,” said the 
peasant. 

“All right! You can have a good horse from my 
stables, but don’t imagine that you will escape punish¬ 
ment if you fail. Now, what is your name?” 

“Dawn, may it please your Majesty.” 

Obviously, it did not please the king, who shouted: 

“I asked for your name, man. Don’t you dare to start 
joking with me!” 

“It must have been my parents’ joke, sir. I was far 
too young to make any jokes at the time. You see, sir, 
I was born at daybreak, and 1 have two brothers, Twi¬ 
light and Midnight. My mother called us so.” 

“I see,” said the king, and remembered the green 
butterfly, but, of course, he would not mention it, and 
his courtiers, who had never heard about the butterfly, 
murmured that the king should not expect much from 
such ordinary folk. Now they knew of a magician called 
the Pearl Thumb, reputed to have the power of catch¬ 
ing a cloud- 

“I’ve had more than enough of your magicianse,”the 
king told them, and stared hard at th peasant. 
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“Two brothers, have you? Well, then, the three of 
you shall ride this very day.” 

Dawn bowed rather clumsily and went to his home 
by the edge of a great forest, and he told his brothers 
that they must either find the princesses or die. 

“Well,” said Twilight, “everybody can die but once.” 

“Don’t waste words,” retorted Midnight. “Let’s run 
to the palace and get the horses.” 

So they rode out of the city, across a great plain and 
over high mountains. Night fell, and they slept under 
thick-girthed oaks. At daybreak the brothers were up 
and away and, riding through a silver birch spinney. 
Dawn noticed a tiny green-winged butterfly struggling 
in a spider’s web, and at once he reined in, stopped, 
and released the bright little thing, and his brothers 
laughed at him. A little later, they came to a tiny house 
where an old woman sat by the door, a cup of water in 
her hands, and every time she tried to lift it to her 
mouth, the cup grew so heavy that she could not 
manage it at all, and every time she tried to bring her 
own mouth nearer the cup, it would move far out of 
reach. 

“I have been thirsty for seventeen years, eight months 
and six days,” she told the brothers in a croaking voice. 

“Well, we’ll help you to a good long drink, grand¬ 
mother,” shouted Twilight. 

She shook her head. 

“Indeed, you must not do it. Many men have tried 
to help me, and all were killed. There’s a spell laid on 
the cup, and it flings you hard on the ground once you 
begin wrestling with it.” 

“All the better for us! Let’s at it together, brothers,” 
cried Dawn, and three pairs of hands seized the cup. 
At once the brothers felt such a jerk that they all but 
loosed their hold, but Midnight urged: 

“Here goes! One, two, three, stand your ground, 
brothers-” 

Sweat running down their faces, they at last managed 
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to raise the cup, and the old woman drank deeply, and 
at once her grey hair began shining with gold, her 
sunken eyes turned clear blue, and her throat rosy 
alabaster. 

“Your strength is pure indeed,” she said to the three 
' brothers. “You have broken the dragon’s spell forever 
so far as I am concerned. Now I know you are in 
trouble, and I shall help you. See these red silken cords ? 
Each of you must tie one round his right wrist. Keep 
straight on from here and presently you will come to a 
cross-roads. There you will find three small eggs, one of 
copper, one of silver, and one of gold. You will have to 
pick them up and put them into your saddlebags. I 
warn you it is a very difficult job. Once you have got 
the eggs, ride back as fast as you can and give them to 
the king, and you must not untie the red silken cords 
until the three eggs are safely in the king’s keeping.” 

“Thank you, lady,” said Twilight a little doubtfully, 
“but it is the king’s daughters that we are after.” 

She shrugged. 

“I know no more than what I have told you, and be 
sure you do it all, and remember, never part with the 
red silk cords, no matter what happens.” 

They promised and rode off. Presently, they passed a 
blind man, who said he was on his way to see an 
orphaned grand-daughter, and he was so poor he could 
not afford to buy her the cheapest fairing there was. 
Had the kind gentlemen such a thing as a piece of 
ribbon or some silk cord on them? But the brothers 
hardened their hearts and rode on. Presently, Dawn 
looked back and saw the blind man turned into a pillar 
of grey ash. So they rode on, and met a little child 
beaten by its stepmother, so she said, and she cried 
most piteously, and anything at all would have com¬ 
forted her, even a piece of red silk cord, but the brothers 
hardened their hearts and rode on, and it was Twilight 
who, on looking back, saw the helpless, weeping little 
girl turned into a writhing snake. 
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At last they came to the cross-roads, and there, crad¬ 
led in heather and moss, lay the three eggs of copper, 
silver and gold. The brothers leapt off their horses and 
stooped to pick them up, and at once drew back because 
the three eggs were saying most piteously—all to¬ 
gether: 

“Don’t touch us. Leave us here. We shall die if you 
pick us up.” 

Once again the brothers stooped for the eggs, and this 
time the eggs sobbed, and they could see tiny blobs of 
scarlet flecking the shells here and there and, after 
several more attempts. Twilight said: 

“Really, brothers, this is none of our business. We 
have been sent to find-the princesses, not to fuss about 
some magic eggs.” 

And Midnight at once agreed with Twilight, but 
Dawn would not listen to either of them. 

They stood watching him, and at last, after several 
efforts, he succeeded in picking up the copper egg and 
slipping it into his saddlebag. But when Dawn stooped 
for the silver egg, he just could not do it at all, and he 
guessed that one red silken cord was enough for one 
egg, not for three. 

“If you won’t pick them up,” he said to his brothers, 
“give me your red silken cords and ride on where you 
please, but I mean to go back to the king.” 

“You are much too young to die,” they said rather 
sullenly, but they untied their red cords and gave them 
to Dawn, who at once picked up the silver egg and 
the gold one. The brothers watched him, shnigged, 
mounted their horses and rode far away, and nobody 
ever saw them again. 

And meanwhile Dawn came to the little house and 
told the lovely young lady about his brothers. 

“Don’t be sad, Dawn,” she said earnestly. “Their day 
is well over. Yours is just beginning.” 

“Is it, indeed? The king will surely hang me once I 
get back.” 
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“You must listen to me. When you are in the palace, 
you shall give the three silken cords to the king and 
ask him to put them on the three eggs, and then you 
shall see what you shall see.” 

So Dawn rode back, and his thoughts were not very 
cheerful. His brothers were gone, and he was coming 
back to be hanged, and not a ray of hope could he give 
the poor king about his daughters. 

At the gate they all mocked at him, and he hung his 
head. They brought him to the king, who was busily 
scolding the cook for having put far too much salt into 
the partridge pie, and the cook said it was none of his 
fault because he must use some water to make the pastry 
and all the water in the palace was now pure brine be¬ 
cause of the king’s tears. 

“If you dare say that again, I shall have you put into 
the oven,” cried the king, and saw Dawn in the door 
way. 

“So you have come back alone? You know what it 
means ?” 

“I do, your Majesty, but I must first ask you to take 
these three silken cords and put them across these three 
eggs.” 

“I suppose I’d better do it, because you are going to 
mount the scaffold in ten minutes,” said the king, and 
laid the three silken cords across the three small eggs. 
At once, the shells broke, and the three princesses, each 
smaller than a daisy bud, leapt out, and they grew and 
they grew, and they grew tall enough for the eldest to 
reach up to the king’s knees and then, all three talking 
together, they told him how the dragon had laid a spell 
on them and turned them into three eggs because they 
could not laugh, or dance, or sing, so home-sick they 
were in the dragon’s castle. 

“And when he turned us into eggs, he said nobody 
would ever rescue us because the only girl who could 
do it was also a prisoner of his.” 

So the king stopped crying and forgave Dawn on the 
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spot, and the next day Dawn married the eldest of the 
three princesses, and two very handsome princes were 
among the wedding guests, and the two younger prin¬ 
cesses were wooed and won by them, and they all lived 
together in the same palace. 

But nobody ever heard anything about Twilight or 
Midnight because their day was over. 



THREE 


The Woodman and the Fox 


A very long time ago, in the heart of a deep, dark 
forest, stood a tiny hut built of timber and straw, and 
a lonely woodman lived there. His name was Cosmo, 
and there he lived with a cock and six hens for com¬ 
pany. One very wet evening he came home earlier than 
usual, and there were only five hens in the little yard, 
and a tiny pile of bright yellow feathers in the corner. 
In the morning, he locked the cockerel and the five hens 
in the hut, and returned to find four hens only. 

“I must catch the thief,” Cosmo said to himself, and 
that day he decided not to go into the woods. He stayed 
indoors, having bolted and barred both door and win¬ 
dow, and hid himself under the wooden bed. Presently, 
he heard an odd noise as though someone were trying 
to descend the chimney. Cosmo held his breath and was 
just in the nick of time to catch the thief by his bushy 
tail. 

“So it’s you, Master Fox,” he said, and reached out 
for a very long knife hanging on the wall. 

The poor fox looked most sorrowful. 

“What a terrible knife, Cosmo,” he breathed hard. 
“Now will you spare me if I promise you great wealth 
and happiness for the future ?” 

For all answer, the woodman shook him all the 
harder until the fox could hardly keep his eyes open. 

“I’ll have none of your bragging here,” Cosmo told 
him. “To steal two hens from a poor man is a very 
mean thing.” 
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“But I swear I’ll turn you into the richest lord in the 
neighbourhood,” wailed the fox. “Just let me stay here 
quietly. I promise not to touch a single fowl of yours. 
Why, I’m ready to go to sleep without any dinner or 
supper so long as you give me a good breakfast in the 
morning and let me go and fulfil my promise.” 

“Indeed,” Cosmo mocked at him, “and what will 
your honour like to have for breakfast?” 

“A well-roasted fowl,” said the fox boldly, “and it 
will be well worth your while.” 

“I suppose my dear mother bore a fool,” said Cosmo. 
“All right, it is a bargain, but just you remember that 
if you don’t keep your promise, it’ll be the knife for 
you, and I shall know where to find you.” 

The fox curled up near the hearth. Cosmo dined off 
porridge and supped off cheese and onions. The fox 
never asked for a morsel of food. In the morning, 
Cosmo cooked the chicken, set it before the fox and 
went off in the woods, and the fox, replete, left the hut 
and ran and ran and ran until he reached the king’s 
meadows. Once there, the fox took to leaping and roll¬ 
ing for pleasure, and a wolf ran by and stopped in 
amazement. 

“Have you gone mad, cousin fox?” asked the wolf. 

“Mad, cousin wolf?” laughed the fox, and grinned 
from ear to ear. “No, I am just perfectly happy, and 
that happens seldom enough. Why, 1 am on my way 
back from a banquet at the king’s palace. Goodness, 
there was such a spread that I ate and I ate and I ate. 
But, come to think of it, cousin, there was not a single 
wolf among the guests. Didn’t the king invite any of 
you? How very odd! Why, we were such a crowd, foxes 
and sables and ermines, too, and bears. We started with 
a plump goose apiece,” added the fox, and the wolf 
licked his chops. 

“No, cousin, we weren’t invited.” 

“What a shame! It must have been a mistake, 
though. And the king was so gracious to me that I 
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wouldn’t mind asking him, cousin wolf, but you’ll un¬ 
derstand that I wouldn’t have the affrontery to ask him 
to have a banquet prepared just for yourself.” 

“I’d bring the family,” the wolf offered promptly, 
“and there are eleven of us.” 

“Eleven?” smiled the fox. “Oh, cousin, really, I am 
surprised at you. Why, there were about three hundred 
of my clan alone! Now, listen, just you go and get some 
two hundred of your folk together and bring them to 
this very place, and leave it to me to arrange the rest.” 

The fox darted away, and meanwhile the wolf 
gathered together some two hundred of his brethren. 
The fox returned, ostensibly from an audience with the 
king, and led the two hundred wolves to the palace. 
There, the wolves being left in the forecourt, the fox 
cunningly contrived to have an audience with the king, 
and said: 

“Your Majesty, I come as a messenger from my Lord 
Cosmo, and he has sent you two hundred wolves as a 
present.” 

The king was not quite sure if he had ever heard of 
any Lord Cosmo, but there were the two hundred 
wolves in the forecourt, all quiet and very good- 
tempered because they knew they would presently be 
invited to a banquet. So the king accepted the present 
with pleasure, the fox left the palace by a back door, 
and the king’s men at once rounded up the wolves and 
put them all behind iron bars. 

A day later, the fox met a rather bored bear and told 
him precisely the same story, and the same thing hap¬ 
pened in the end—except that the bear was commanded 
to bring some three hundred of his brethren together. 
On the third day, the fox met a grey squirrel, and about 
seven hundred and fifty hungry grey squirrels were 
taken in by the king’s men. At the end of the fourth 
day, the king gave another audience to the fox. 

“I must really meet your Lord Cosmo,” he said. “It 
is generous of him to have sent me such gorgeous 
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presents. The bear-skins alone are worth a fortune. Now 
what would he like to have from me in return?” 

The fox looked even more cunning than usual. 

“I know what my Lord Cosmo would like, but I dare 
not mention it, your Majesty.” 

“Out with it then,” said the king, and his frown 
rather frightened the fox. 

“If you will have me speak, your Majesty, I happen 
to know that my Lord Cosmo would dearly like to 
marry your Majesty’s daughter.” 

“Ah, he would, would he? But not so fast, Master 
Fox, not so fast! Why, I have no idea where he lives 
even-” 

“In the enchanted forest, your Majesty, some three 
days’ ride from your Majesty’s dominions.” 

“I have heard about the forest,” said the king, “but 
I have never travelled in that direction. Well, I shall go 
there in about a week, and I may bring my daughter 
with me.” 

Then the fox sped away. He raced on and on until 
he came to a strange country and met large flocks of 
sheep, and he asked the shepherds: 

“(Whose flocks are these?” 

“Why, King Zimulan’s,” they said, and the fox spoke 
urgently: 

“Listen, the King of Fireland and his daughter, the 
Princess of Flame, will soon be coming this way, and 
when they ask you, tell them that the flocks belong to 
my Lord Cosmo, because the King of Fireland is a 
bitter enemy of King Zimulan, and he will burn you all 
to cinders if you say that the sheep belong to King 
Zimulan. Now have you got it right ?” 

The shepherds said they had, and the fox went on 
about the same business with the cowmen, the swine¬ 
herds, the goatherds, the keepers of camels and the 
keepers of rare birds, and the woodmen, and at last the 
fox made his way to the marble hall of King Zimulan. 

“Sir,” shouted the fox, “I come as a friend. You must 
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fly instantly! The King of Fireland and his daughter, 
the Princess of Flame, are on their way here with nine 
thousand and seven hundred men, each bearing a burn¬ 
ing torch, and he has sworn to burn you to cinders.” 

“But I have done nothing to offend him,” said the 
poor King Zimulan. “Are you certain.” 

“Indeed 1 am, your Majesty, and would I have risked 
my own fur if I weren’t? Why, he has begun burning 
down your outlying woods. The smoke all but choked 
me as I ran through. But never mind your possessions, 
sir, all may yet go well so long as he does not find you 
in this castle.” 

“Well, I certainly could not go down into the dun¬ 
geons,” said King Zimulan, “because they are full of 
mice and I am terrified of them. Wait a moment, 
though! There is a very ancient oak with a nice deep 
hollow in the gardens, and I suppose I might hide 
there.” 

“The very thing,” said the fox warmly, “and, of 
course, your Majesty must take some provisions with 
you because I could not tell you how long you would 
have to lie in hiding.” 

“But didn’t you say they would just pass through ?” 

“I did indeed, but then your castle is so beautiful 
that they might like to stop here for a day or even two, 
and I should say that death by starvation is almost 
worse than being reduced to cinders,” said the fox with 
deep feeling. 

So King Zimulan at once sent for his cook and his 
steward, and they brought a luscious mutton ham, a 
huge jar of apricot jam, some pickled herrings in a 
barrel, a great round of cheese, quite a dozen of big 
round raisin cakes, and so many bottles of wine that 
nobody would have had the time to count them. And, 
be it said here, the fox’s mouth watered at the sight of 
such food, but he never touched ^as much as the tail of 
a single pickled herring. 

His provisions assured, King Zimulan, prompted by 
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the fox, warned his household that a great friend might 
turn up at the castle to entertain the terrible King of 
Fireland. His affairs thus neatly arranged, King Zimu- 
lan lunched off six pork chops, two lemon puddings, 
and a large chunk of cheese, and made his way towards 
the oak with the deep hollow to supervise the trans¬ 
portation of food and wine. 

Meanwhile the fox was racing back to Cosmo’s wood. 
Once at the hut, he shouted: 

“You will never cover such a distance on your ten 
toes, but here is a twig from an owl’s nest. Hold it be¬ 
tween your teeth, very tight, and run.” 

Cosmo held the twig between his teeth, which, of 
course, made it impossible for him to ask any awkward 
questions, and they were at King Zimulan’s palace in 
less time than it takes to bake an apple tart, and once 
there the fox insisted on Cosmo changing into a black 
satin coat, yellow velvet breeches and red shoes with 
diamond buckles. 

“Those aren’t my clothes,” said Cosmo indignantly, 
and the fox barked at him: 

“Are you going to spoil the whole game now when 
I’ve risked my life twenty times to get wealth for you?” 

“But where are we and what am I supposed to be?” 

“This used to be King Zimulan’s palace. Now it is 
yours, and you are Lord Cosmo, and the king hhnself 
is coming to stay with you'-” 

“I don’t care a bone button about the king,” cried 
Cosmo. “Now if you were to tell me that his daughter 
was coming, it would be a different story.” 

“She is,” said the fox curtly, and Cosmo leapt for joy. 
You see, once he had seen the princess when he was 
felling an old oak tree. Of course, she would not have 
spared a glance for a mere woodman but, having seen 
her, Cosmo decided that he would never marry at all, 
so deeply had he fallen in love. 

Meanwhile, the King of Fireland and his daughter 
were being driven in a gorgeous chariot, and all the 
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shepherds, cowmen, grooms, swineherds, goatherds, 
keepers of camels and keepers of rare birds told them 
they were guarding the possessions of Lord Cosmo. 

“One lives and learns all the time, my dear,” said the 
king. “Why, I have ruled this country since I was two 
and a half years old, and never once have I heard of 
any such nobleman near my dominions. Goodness, his 
possessions are fit for a king! Well, you might do worse 
than marry him, seeing that apart from the large quan¬ 
tity of valuable furs, the gifts of the same Lord Cosmo, 
you will have very little dowry. Of course, there will be 
the twelve darned sheets and the seven plated spoons, 
but they are more or less heirlooms, as you know . . . 
I say, is this the castle? Really, it is all overwhelming.” 

There stood Cosmo in his black satin coat and yellow 
velvet breeches, and someone must have trimmed his 
locks and his beard, and scrubbed his face, so that he 
seemed really presentable, even though the princess 
thought that his speech sounded slightly odd, but there, 
she at once reminded herself that nobody'could have 
everything in this world, and she smiled so sweetly that 
poor Cosmo’s heart melted at once, and the king never 
wasted a moment in getting her married to Cosmo. 

Then they sat down to dinner, and presently the fox 
came and whispered in Cosmo’s ear: 

“Come into the garden. Old King Zimulan is in the 
hollow of an old oak, and we’ll have to kill him, I fear.” 

“I hate killing anyone,” retorted Cosmo, “and you’ve 
made me a rich man and a princess’s husband. You shall 
have a plump roast chicken three times a day, but I 
refuse to kill Zimulan.” 

“Don’t be such a fool,” the fox said fiercely. “I’ve 
certainly tricked King Zimulan but that won’t last for 
ever, and then you’ll be left to face an enraged father- 
in-law and, very likely, the gallows.” 

They came nearer and climbed the oak. But they 
were too late. The mutton ham, the pickled herrings, 
the great round of cheese and the twelve large raisin 
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cakes were all gone. The bottles of wine which nobody 
could have counted, so many there were, were all empty, 
and Zimulan lay dead, and all his people were glad 
because his gluttony kept them heavily taxed, and the 
fox had his three roast chickens a day until the end of 
his life. 



FOUR 


The Fire-Bird 


In a certain country beyond the seas, the king had a 
man, called Peter, in his bodyguard. It was commonly 
held that a kind fairy had smiled at Peter when he was 
born and that yet another fairy had given him a grey to 
ride, a horse which just could not get tired. Peter could 
shoot and fight and dance better than any other man 
for miles and miles around, and he had many other 
qualities with which we need not be concerned. But he 
had two failings—he could never leave well alone and 
he was rather fond of telling people that there were a 
great many things he, Peter, could do uncommonly 
well. 

“He fought one dragon single-handed, did you say? 
My dear friend, I could fight three of them single- 
handed, and the king knows it.” 

It is possible that Peter might have fought six 
dragons single-handed, but you will agree that this is 
not the sort of thing one should say about one’s self. 
None the less, the king was fond of him, and few were 
the people who wished him ill. 

One autumn, the king gave him a week’s holiday, and 
on a perfect autumn morning Peter rode out to shoot 
blackcock. He reached the woods very much at his 
leisure, and rode and rode and rode, and never a bird 
did he find. Suddenly, passing through a glade, Peter 
saw something very bright lying among the bracken. 
His horse was rather reluctant to stop, but Peter reined 
him in and leapt out of the saddle. 

4 
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There, on the clump of moss, lay a golden feather so 
brightly burning that the October morning seemed like 
a blazing June, and every elm and every ash round 
about seemed caught into that brilliance. 

“Never! Never! Never! Goodness, aren’t I a lucky 
man?” 

Peter’s eyes flew wider and wider as he knelt on the 
ground. He knew well what kind of a feather it was, 
and his heart beat faster and faster as he remembered 
that no knight in the king’s service, let alone a member 
of the bodyguard, had ever before found a fire-bird’s 
feather, and Peter readily imagined the king’s pleasure 
on being presented with such a rare gift. 

“With a feather like this one, the king will never 
need to have candles burning in the castle,” thought 
Peter, “and all the other kings and princes will cer¬ 
tainly envy him. Never before have I heard of such a 
feather being found in an ordinary wood! Why, the 
king will have me knighted at once, perhaps he might 
even ennoble me. I am a lucky man indeed,” and he 
stooped for the bright feather when, just behind him, 
his great grey champed the ground and said in a deep, 
deep voice: 

“Leave the feather alone, master! It will bring you 
nothing but trouble.” 

At first, Peter was almost frightened. He had ridden 
the horse for some years and he knew well that the 
animal could never get tired because of a spell spoken by 
a kindly fairy, but he had never imagined the horse could 
use human speech. And here the horse said again: 

“Leave it alone, master.” 

Then Peter stopped feeling frightened and got rather 
angry. 

“Why should I ? And I must say that you might have 
used your voice on an earlier occasion, my friend. The 
time I lost my way and found myself in a bog and got 
all but drowned, and you never warned me about the 
danger, did you?” 
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“No, because I remembered how once you boasted 
to your friends that there was no bog in the kingdom 
that you were afraid of. Anyhow, there was no real 
danger then. But leave this feather alone, I tell you. It 
will bring you nothing except trouble and vexation, 
and even worse.” 

“Now listen,” said Peter. “The king hinted the other 
day that he considered me brave and honourable 
enough to be knighted one day, and what knight worth 
his salt ever shirked any manner of trouble, I ask you?” 

“Have it your own way then,” replied the horse, and 
fell to munching the grass. 

So Peter picked up the burning feather and rode 
back to the king’s castle. The October daylight was 
waning by the time he reached the gateway, but the fire¬ 
bird’s feather turned the dusky shadows into almost 
intolerable sunlight, and everybody wanted to know 
how Peter had got hold of such a treasure. 

“Did you travel as far as the great cedar country be¬ 
yond the seas ?” they asked him. “It is said that the fire¬ 
bird makes her nest right at the very top of the highest 
tree, so close to the stars that you could almost touch 
them. Did you have to kill many dragons before you 
got hold of the feather? Did you slay the twelve-headed 
serpent supposed to be her guardian?” 

“Ah, but that would be telling,” laughed Peter, and 
not for the world would he tell anyone that he had 
merely stooped to pick the feather from the ground in 
a very ordinary wood, with not a snake, let alone an 
important dragon, about. 

So they led Peter to the king, and the great hall 
blazed into an almost blinding radiance as he knelt and 
laid the feather upon a red velvet cushion at the king’s 
feet. The king was so astonished that he could not find 
his voice at first and kept shading his eyes with his right 
hand. 

“Now where on earth did you find such a marvel?” 
he asked at last. 
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Peter knew better than tell stories to the king. 

“In a glade in a wood, on my way to shoot blackcock, 
your Majesty—about three or four hours from here, to 
the south.” 

“Were there many feathers lying on the ground?” 

“No, just this one, your Majesty.” 

“'What a pity!” the king murmured, and closed his 
eyes again, and all the members of the household stood 
in respectful silence. 

Peter was perplexed and also annoyed. He had cer¬ 
tainly expected instant gratitude and, possibly, an 
accolade. He had got nothing but a few tiresome ques¬ 
tions. As though it mattered where exactly he had found 
the feather and, really, would he have been such a fool 
as to leave any feathers still lying on the ground? What 
Peter did not know was that during his absence the very 
few people, who really wished him ill, had won the 
king’s ear, and that in a most dangerous manner. 

“Peter is such a braggart, your Majesty, that soon 
enough we may hear him boasting that he is a better 
shot than your Majesty,” they had said among other 
things. Such an assertion would not have been an idle 
boast because the king was perfectly capable of missing 
a sitting bird right in front of him but, unfortunately, 
the ill-wishers had chosen a perfect occasion: the king’s 
big toe had gout so badly that he could hardly bear it. 
That day he could not ride, play games, or do anything 
much. And the ill-wishers had certainly amused him. 
But Peter knew none of that. 

At last, after a pause so long that it seemed like a 
century and a half, the king spoke. At the very first 
words, Peter’s hands turned icy. 

“I have not much use for just one feather,” said the 
king, “and it is said that you consider yourself to be the 
bravest man in my kingdom, Peter. I must say that 
I am not sure about that. I’d rather like to put it to a 
proof. Well, then, go and bring the fire-bird into the 
palace. That would be something to boast about!” 
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“Your Majesty,” murmured Peter, but the king had 
not finished. 

“And I may as well tell you that you will pay with 
your head if you fail.” 

“Your Majesty,” cried Peter, but it was too late, they 
were already pushing him out of the hall, and every¬ 
body was saying they had always known his boasting 
would come to a sorry end, and they said all sorts of 
things in voices loud enough to reach the king. They 
were most anxious that the king should realize they 
perfectly understood that Peter was no longer in royal 
favour. Then and there, the fat, purple-cheeked cham¬ 
berlain decided that he would claim Peter’s horse once 
Peter’s head was chopped off. 

Of course, the whole court had no illusions whatever. 
Peter was bound to fail in such a quest. Not even the 
greatest knight in the world had ever caught the fire¬ 
bird, so fast and so high did it fly, so terribly was it 
guarded, so inaccessible was its nest right under the 
clouds, with six-headed serpents and twelveheaded 
dragons keeping day and night watches round about. 

The king’s household were not interested in their 
supper of snipe and orange tartlets that evening, so 
busily were they discussing Peter’s downfall, and the 
few ill-wishers smiled very discreetly among themselves, 
and some people were heard saying that even a kindly 
fairy’s blessing mattered little, if anything, once your 
king got angry with you, and they all agreed that Peter 
had amply deserved it. 

And, meanwhile, poor Peter had no thoughts of bath 
or supper or anything at all. He waited until all the 
grooms in the stables had gone to have their meal, and 
then made straight for the stall where they kept his 
horse, and Peter cried bitterly. 

“Didn’t I give you ample warning, master?” said the 
horse sadly. “What’s the first thing you’ve got to do ? 
Bring the fire-bird to the king? Ah, well, take heart, 
master, that is not the trouble I warned you about. The 
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worst is still ahead of us. Now, please, listen carefully. 
Go into the store-rooms and ask the chief steward to let 
you have five big sacks of the purest wheat, and you 
shall bring the sacks here at midnight.” 

Peter, faint hope now stirring in him, went to the 
store-rooms. The chief steward was very polite. 

“Five sacks, did you say? Oh, you can have twenty if 
you wish.” 

“No, five only,” and Peter murmured: “I must say 
you are very generous to a man in disgrace.” 

“My dear sir,” said the chief steward, “could anyone 
be mean with a man who will be dead by tomorrow? 
Look,” he gestured Peter to a window overlooking the 
courtyard, “they are busy with the scaffold already, and 
I hear that the king will knight you just before your head 
falls off.” 

Peter shivered and was very glad to get away. 

“My dear friend,” he said to the horse, “why need 
you bother any more about me? They’ve got the scaf¬ 
fold nearly ready, and I have heard that the king’s 
chamberlain is going to have you for his own use.” 

“Is he?” snorted the horse. “Well, he will certainly 
get a good taste of my hind hoof. But we must not waste 
time on gossip, master. Are the sacks safely tied to the 
saddle? Good! Now mount me, and mind you stop at 
the gatehouse and ask the man for a length of thick 
silken cord. Once we are clear of the castle, you will put 
the cord in my mouth.” 

They rode to the gatehouse, and the man brought 
out a length of blue silken cord, and he looked at Peter 
with deep pity. 

“I have chosen blue,” he whispered, “because that is 
the colour of the Order of the Golden Shield. I did hear 
that the king meant to receive you into that order. Ah, 
well, everything comes to an end in this world. I sup¬ 
pose I ought Hot to allow you to ride from the castle, 
seeing that you mean to hang yourself rather than 
perish by the axe-” 
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“I am coming back,” Peter broke in quickly, and 
galloped away. Presently, the city wall behind them, they 
came to the edge of a vast field, and the horse halted. 

“Open the sacks,” he ordered, “and broadcast the 
corn all over the middle of the field. Then run and hide 
yourself behind that oak, and leave me to graze here on 
my own. I am sure I shall enjoy it. A mere handful of 
oats did they give me at the castle!” 

“Listen,” began Peter rather shakily, and the horse 
broke in impatiently: 

“This is no time for talk, master.” 

Peter dismounted, his heart very much in his mouth, 
and broadcast the com right in the middle of the field. 
That done, he turned towards a thick-girthed oak in a 
corner and waited. He wondered if he had not been a 
fool to ignore the gate-keeper’s advice, and he shivered 
as he remembered the grim scaffold in the forecourt of 
the castle. 

“And who in the world could have turned the king 
against me ?” he asked himself for the hundredth time. 

So the night hours passed slowly enough. Presently, 
the east was brushed with faint pink, and a little later 
Peter heard a tremendous roar overhead as though three 
thousand oaks were rustling in a high wind, and imme¬ 
diately a well-nigh intolerable light broke all over the 
field. When Peter’s eyes grew more or less accustomed 
to it, he saw the fire-bird pecking away at the corn he 
had broadcast. It seemed no bigger than an eagle, but 
so great was its shining that for about an acre around 
the grass looked as though it were set on fire. 

Peter watched, his thoughts rather hazy. The fabu¬ 
lous bird was within a bare two hundred yards from 
him, but he knew that if he moved an inch it would be 
up and away. 

“That horse of mine must be a fool,” he thought 
angrily when the great animal, still munching, came 
very near to the fire-bird and, in an instant, one of his 
hoofs pinned down the right wing. 
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“Quick,” he shouted to Peter. “Get hold of the blue 
cord and tie her up!” 

Flushed with his triumph, Peter rode back, and you 
should have seen the courtiers’ faces when they saw him 
return, but once again he got but poor thanks from the 
king. 

“Back so soon?” he said, with hardly a glance at 
Peter. “I think I gave you a week for that job, didn’t I ? 
I have really forgotten. Well, never mind! I suppose it 
was not so very difficult to get hold of a fire-bird, was 
it? Now I think I’ll prove you in real earnest. I want 
you to ride to the very edge of the world and fetch 
Princess Lissa for my bride.” 

The courtiers looked pleased. They had never heard 
of any such princess, but they thought it would be a 
hard task for the king to give it to Peter, and they were 
all the better pleased when, with Peter gone, the king 
explained: 

“She is supposed to be very lovely and is a witch’s 
daughter. I have heard about her from an old magician. 
She is as easily caught as a cloud because she lives in a 
golden boat, and its bows are painted with an un¬ 
guent which brings instant death to the person touch¬ 
ing it. Ah, no, this once Peter will never return. You 
had better tell the workmen to dismantle the scaffold.” 

They were all pleased except the old chamberlain, 
who grumbled that Peter ought not to be allowed to 
ride his horse on that journey to the edge of the world. 

“I don’t see why I should sacrifice any of my horses,” 
snapped the king, and the chamberlain wisely held his 
peace. 

And there was Peter again in the stables. 

“I don’t even know the way to the edge of the world,” 
he cried, “and the king has broken his promise. What 
king is he ?” 

“The king’s conscience is not your business, master,” 
retorted the horse, “and I shall find the way to the edge 
of the world and beyond, if necessary. No, that is not 
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the trouble I warned you against. The worst peril is 
still ahead of you,” and he added: “We’d better start 
at dawn. It wifi be a very long ride. Now you go to the 
treasury and ask for a gold-woven tent to be given you. 
You will be shown several, and you must choose the 
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one with a large square emerald at the top. Then go 
to the store-rooms, and you will take a large quantity 
of food and really choice wines-” 

“But how in the world are we going to take the tent 
and the food to the edge of the world?” asked Peter. 
“I can’t have you overloaded.” 

“I have my own ways of arranging the transport,” 
replied the horse, “and that is not your business, 
master.” 

So Peter went to the treasury, and the officials would 
have him choose as many tents as he pleased because, 
as they told him, they were certain he would never re¬ 
turn. He chose the one with a large square emerald at 
the top. And then in the store-rooms he took as much 
food and wine as would have kept four men alive for 
several weeks, and the stewards wondered: 

“How are you going to carry all of it to the very edge 
of the world?” 

“I have my own ways of arranging the transport,” 
Peter replied loftily, and they looked at him with 
respect. 

So Peter leapt into the saddle, and they started. I 
have no idea how long it took them to cross the whole 
world, but they reached its edge in due time and, there, 
by the sea-shore, Peter saw the gold-woven tent and all 
the cases and casks given him in the store-rooms of the 
castle. 

“This is really marvellous,” he cried, and the horse 
said: “I did tell you I had my own ways of arranging 
the transport. Now, master, never mind the food and 
the wine. Look towards the sea!” 

And there Peter saw Princess Lissa in a small golden 
boat. 

“There she goes,” said the horse, “and nobody that I 
know has ever heard any good about her. All the same, 
I think you must take her to the king. Now listen care¬ 
fully, master. She has turned the boat and she will soon 
come ashore. She will pretend the boat is grounded, 
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and she will cry for your help, and you just stay where 
you are, no matter how much she cries, because the 
bows of the boat are painted with an unguent that will 
kill you as soon as you have touched it. Look to the left 
if you want any proof.” 

Peter looked, and his knees shook because the beach 
was strewn with more skeletons than anybody could 
have counted. 

“Such very brave knights they were!” sighed the 
horse. “And some did not know about the poison, and 
others would not believe when they heard. Listen fur¬ 
ther. She will come ashore, and so beautiful she is that 
it will be very hard for you to say ‘no’, but say it you 
must if you wish to return.” 

“What will she ask of me then?” 

“To push her boat back into the water. She’ll mock 
you and taunt you and get angry with you, but you 
must stand your ground, and the minute she stops cry¬ 
ing and talking, you must begin plying her with food 
and wine. She is as insatiable as the sea, and she will 
probably eat all you’ve got, but she’s never drunk any¬ 
thing except sea-water and she’ll fall asleep as soon as 
she has drunk a bottle or two of wine, and you must 
keep her asleep, master. Otherwise you’ll never bring 
her back to the king.” 

“But how in the world can I do that?” asked Peter. 

“I’ve thought of it, master,” the horse reassured him. 
“She is very, very fond of jewellery. I asked one of my 
fairy mistresses to put a special spell on that great square 
emerald. Take it off the top of the tent and give it to 
her after she has drunk some wine. She will clasp it 
with both hands, and the spell in the stone will keep 
her asleep until the end of the journey.” 

“It all sounds absurdly easy,” said Peter, and the 
horse cried angrily: 

“Don’t start boasting, master! You’ll have to manage 
it all on your own—I have no power to help you once 
the business is begun,” and he galloped far, far away 
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from the sea-shore, and Peter watched the little boat 
come nearer and nearer. Princess Lissa seemed lovely 
indeed, but her eyes were very cold and not at all 
friendly. 

“Are you a knight ?” she called out shrilly, and Peter 
shook his head. 

“Come here,” she commanded, and Peter shook his 
head again. 

“Didn’t you hear me? The boat is grounding. Come 
here this very instant! Otherwise I’ll get some of my 
servants out of the deep sea, and they’ll eat you.” 

But Peter was busily unpacking the food and the 
wine. 

The princess left the boat and ran towards him. Cer¬ 
tainly, he did not like the look in her eyes. 

“Are you deaf?” she shouted at him. 

“Not at all, but I am busy.” He thought for a 
moment, “And I am no sailor. I would not know how 
to get hold of a boat to push her back into the water.” 

“I’ll show you. That’s easy enough. Come,” and the 
princess caught hold of Peter’s sleeve, and he tried to 
shake it off, but her touch clung to him like glue, and 
then he looked up and stared at her. Surely, he must 
have been mistaken about those eyes. They were not at 
all unfriendly. Why, they looked at him with love and 
almost adoration. 

“Of course, I can see that you are no common 
traveller!” she murmured. “Goodness, what a tent! 
You must be a king, and what king ever refused a 
courtesy to a princess? Come on, I beg of you! You 
look so beautifully strong that I believe you could push 
a galleon, let alone such a tiny boat as mine. I will show 
you how to do it. It is perfectly easy, but I am a mere 
woman and I am stupidly weak.” 

Here, to his horror, Peter realized that they were 
moving away from the tent. Her touch on his sleeve was 
as light as swansdown and as firm as a pair of iron 
pincers. She went on murmuring and murmuring, and 
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he heard her voice, and he knew that, wholly against 
his will, his own feet were moving nearer and nearer 
the small golden boat, its bows glistening, glistening. 
Goodness! What was she saying now? That he was the 
greatest among all men, that his strength and courage, 
so she believed, had no equal in the world. And it did 
not seem her voice at all; why, it was his own voice 
saying all those very, very foolish things, and, oh dear, 
they were quite close to the boat now, and her slim, pale 
hand was pointing at the glistening bows . . . 

“Nonsense,” shouted Peter with all his might. “I am 
a very ordinary man. Indeed, you are mistaken about 
me, and I am no sailor, I tell you. I am a very ordinary 
man, and I want my dinner badly.” 

And, as soon as he had shouted, he felt a most extra¬ 
ordinary thing happen to him. He was really strong. He 
was strong enough to shake her grasp off his sleeve and 
to turn away from the little golden boat. 

“You braggart! You liar!” she hissed at him, but 
he was running back from the boat, shouting over his 
shoulder: 

“I might feel better once I have fed. Come and have 
some food yourself.” 

Princess Lissa followed him to the golden tent. 

“I shan’t eat a morsel,” she said angrily, “unless you 
promise to do what I ask once we have dined.” 

“I do promise,” he replied easily, and did not think 
it was a lie because he knew the girl would not be able 
to ask for anything once she had dined. 

So he served Princess Lissa with game and venison 
and spiced chicken, and poured .out a goblet of pale 
wine. 

“This tastes rather better than sea-water,” she said, 
and watched him refill the goblet. Before she had drunk 
it, Peter had the square emerald off the top of the tent. 

“Is this for me?” she cried, and made him fill her 
glass for the third time. 

“Indeed it is.” 
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Eagerly, she leant forward and clasped the jewel be¬ 
tween her slim hands. Within an instant, she was fast 
asleep, and the great horse galloped back. 

“Was it very easy, master?” 

Peter blushed furiously. 

“Well, my friend, my hands were within a couple of 
inches from those dreadful bows.” 

The horse merely snorted, and back they rode. 

This time, the king’s mood was changed for the 
better. He had not expected that Princess Lissa would 
be as beautiful as she was, and he knighted Peter on 
the spot, and everybody at the castle remembered what 
a wonderful person he had always been, and the fat, 
red-cheeked chamberlain presented him with a red 
velvet horsecloth, and people went about telling one 
another that the king was very fortunate to have such 
a brave knight in his service. 

Meanwhile, the spell had worked itself out, and 
Princess Lissa woke up. At once, she was home-sick. 
She hated the castle. She longed to be back in her little 
golden boat, and even the sight of a fire-bird in its huge 
jewelled cage did not amuse her. 

“A common sea-gull is far more interesting,” she told 
the king coldly. 

What was more, Princess Lissa did not like the king. 
He had no sea in his dominions, and what was a mere 
lake to one like her? She must always be dressed in sea- 
foam, and how was that to be found ? She spent whole 
days, lying on a sofa and gazing at the sky, and every 
time the king begged her to fix their wedding day, she 
just laughed at him, and every day the king fell more 
and more in love with her. 

And if Princess Lissa disliked the king, she simply 
hated Sir Peter. She considered that he had tricked her 
most basely, and she could not bear the sight of him 
about the place. One day, as she was lying by the win¬ 
dow and watching the clouds, she overheard a conversa¬ 
tion between two members of the household. Appar- 
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ently, everybody knew how Sir Peter had tricked her 
by the sea-shore on the edge of the world. 

“Ah,” said Princess Lissa. “Well, I shall get him this 
time,” and at once she sent for the king and said: 

“I shall marry your Majesty on condition that 1 may 
be allowed to wear a special wedding dress.” 

The king was overjoyed, and he clapped his hands 
so furiously that the household wondered if the fire¬ 
bird had escaped from the jewelled cage. 

“1 shall get the best weavers and tailors in my 
kingdom,” he promised Princess Lissa, “and you shall 
have a perfect dream to wear on your wedding day.” 

She looked at him so scornfully that his high hopes 
fell at once. 

“What’s the matter? Don’t you like the idea of a 
dream for your wedding dress ?” he asked anxiously. 

“Certainly not,” she replied very firmly. “What 
would a woman do with a dream? No, my wedding 
dress is made already, and it must be fetched at 
once.” 

“It shall be fetched,” the king promised. 

“All right then. You had better send the man who 
brought me to this place,” she said. “I suppose he’ll 
remember the way. He’ll have to ride back to my 
country by the edge of the world. There, right in the 
middle of the sea, lies a very large stone, and under the 
stone he will find a chest. My wedding dress is in the 
chest,” she added; “it’s made of sea-foam and I shall 
wear no other if I marry you at all.” 

The king at once summoned Sir Peter, who, on hear¬ 
ing about this new mission, went very pale. 

“A stone in the middle of the sea, your Majesty? 
Why, I shall never get it.” 

“Well,” said the king, “if you don’t get it, Princess 
Lissa will never marry me, and you can be sure I’ll 
make you pay for it with your head.” 

Sir Peter lost no time in going to the stables. 

“The king must be quite mad,” he said, and told the 
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horse about the latest command given him. “I suppose 
this is the trouble you warned me about.” 

“Certainly not,” said the horse indignantly. “This is 
a mere adventure, and you and I have spent quite 
enough time in idleness. Come on, let us ride to¬ 
morrow.” 

So in due course they returned to the edge of the 
world. Sir Peter looked at the sea and shivered. There 
might be over a hundred stones lying in the middle of 
it, but he was certain he would never be able to get hold 
of one of them. Here they met a very large lobster, and 
the horse galloped up and put his huge hoof on the 
lobster’s neck. 

“Spare me, spare me!” screamed the lobster. “Oh, 
dear me, we’ve been having such a happy time since 
that dreadful Princess Lissa was taken away from here. 
Why, I began looking forward to a peaceful old age. 
Believe it or not, she would have thirty of my brethren 
to dinner and fifteen to supper every day. No wonder 
the family circle got very small. Please, don’t kill me, 
and I promise to serve you till the very end of my life. 
Tell me, do you care for shrimps ?” 

“Shrimps?” the horse snorted angrily. “Would my 
master and I have ridden across the whole world just to 
eat a handful of shrimps? No, little brother, we are 
after something much more important. Have you ever 
heard of a large stone right in the middle of the sea? 
And there is supposed to be a chest just under the 
stone.” 

“Of course, I know all about it,” said the lobster. 
“ Where do you think I was born ? That heartless Lissa’s 
wedding dress is in the chest. Do you mean to tell me 
that she has found a man fool enough to marry her? 
Oh, joy! So she’ll never come back! And you want me 
to get that chest for you, do you ? Why, of course,” and 
the lobster began shouting so shrilly and loudly that 
Sir Peter’s ear-drums were all but cracked. In an in¬ 
stant, the whole beach was teeming with lobsters, fat 
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and lean, large and small. They all hurried along, got 
their orders from the chief lobster, and plunged back 
into the sea. Within an hour, they trooped back, push¬ 
ing a huge wooden chest in front of them. Sir Peter 
lifted the lid and saw a dress made of moonlight and 
sea-foam and embroidered with tiny pieces of glittering 
seaweed. 

“I’d certainly hate my bride to wear it,” he remarked to 
the horse as they went riding back to their own country. 

“For all you know Lissa may never wear it at all,” 
the horse answered him. 

So they came home, and the great chest was brought 
in, and the king shouted: 

“Sir Peter, I shall make you governor of seven pro¬ 
vinces for this service.” 

But Princess Lissa stamped her foot and ran away. 
It was quite a time before the king could find her. 

“What’s the matter this time?” he asked. “I thought 
you wouldn’t be married unless you had that dress 
brought to you.” 

“Never mind the wedding dress,” she replied angrily. 
“How in the world can I become your queen unless you 
get rid of the man who knows all my secrets, and 
chatters about them, too ?” 

“But, my dear,” the king said very sensibly, “how 
can I get rid of a man who has served me so well ? If I 
had his head chopped off, there may well be a revolu¬ 
tion in the country.” 

“You need not have a public execution,” she retorted. 
“Just invite him to have a bath in your private bath¬ 
house and, surely, you have enough trusty servants in 
the castle to see to it that the water is made very much 
hotter than usual.” 

“Oh, I see,” said the king. “Yes, that should be simple 
enough, but remember that you are to marry me within 
in an hour after he has-er-expired.” 

“I suppose so,” said Princess Lissa indifferently, and 
turned to gaze at her wedding dress. 

5 
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So Sir Peter was told that the king would like him 
to have a bath in the private bath-house. 

“When?” he asked. 

“This evening, Sir Peter,” answered the man, who 
had already been given his secret instructions about the 
temperature of the water. 

“Well, 1 am sure it is very gracious of his Majesty,” 
and Sir Peter remembered that he had a clean shirt in 
his saddle-bags and went to the stables. There his 
horse called out to him. 

“Didn’t I warn you, master ? And now it has come.” 

“What are you talking about ?Nothinghas happened. 
I’ve come to get a clean shirt. Just imagine, the king 
has invited me to his private bath-liouse-” 

“1 know,” sighed the horse, “and that’s the danger 
which has been ahead of you all these months, master.” 

“I am afraid,” Sir Peter retoited, “that you have 
taken leave of your senses. The king has made me 
governor of seven provinces, and if he did anything to 
me now, why so popular 1 am that there may well be 
trouble in the country.” 

“He’s going to do it in secret, master,” whispered the 
faithful old horse. “You’ll never come out alive from 
that bath-house, and this evening they’ll all wear 
mourning for you, and an hour later they will sing and 
dance at the king’s wedding, and nobody will ever 
know the truth. There is only oneway out of it. Master, 
you must repeat the mistake you made at the very be¬ 
ginning. You must get hold of a feather from the fire¬ 
bird.” 

“My friend,” said Sir Peter, “that is impossible. Don’t 
you know that the great jewelled cage is hanging in the 
princess’s own room, and 1 shall be beheaded if 1 find 
my way in there.” 

“You must not go through the door,” the horse inter¬ 
rupted. “You must climb in through the window and 
say three magic words which will open the cage for 
you. You’ll get hold of a feather and climb down again. 
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1 believe Princess Lissa is so bored with the fire-bird 
that she never looks at it. But you must be careful not 
to make the least noise.” 

“And what do I do after?” 

“Why, go to the bath-house and have your bath, of 
course. You dare not ignore the king’s invitation.” 

“But you said-” 

“1 know, I know,” the horse broke in. “Now, master, 
please bend your head to my ear.” 

Sir Peter did so, and the horse muttered a few words 
over him, and he went on his last and most dangerous 
errand, it seemed easy enough to climb up to that win¬ 
dow. He could see that the princess was so engrossed 
with her wedding dress that she took no notice of any¬ 
thing else. Sir Peter whispered the three magic words, 
and the cage doors opened very softly. He stretched out 
his hand and plucked at a small feather near the fire¬ 
bird’s tail. The feather in his hand, he began climbing 
along the parapet edge when the fire-bird flew past him, 
Und he could hear the princess’s angry voice shouting 
for candles, so dark did the room become with the 
fire-bird gone. But she was not at all interested in its 
escape. 

And Sir Peter climbed right down to the ground. 
With the feather hidden under his doublet and a clean 
shirt under his arm, he made his way to the bath-house, 
and the great blue enamelled doors opened to let him 
in and then closed very slowly. 

Soon enough the king came to Princess Lissa. 

“I’ve done it,” he shouted, “and now you must be 
my wife.” 

“But is the man really dead ?” 

“Of course he is. Why, I had that bath made so hot 
that even the attendant fainted when he stood well 
away from the tub.” 

“Let’s go to the bath-house and see,” said the prin¬ 
cess. “I swear I shan’t be tricked for the third time.” 

They went, and through the blue enamelled doors 
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came Sir Peter, looking quite ten years younger and 
much more handsome than ever before. 

“There was a spell in the water! There was a spell 
in the water!” they all cried. “Indeed, your Majesty, 
nobody could have endured the heat for more tnan a 
second, and Sir Peter plunged into it right up to his 
neck.” 

Lissa looked at the king. Certainly, he was not in his 
first youth and, since she was compelled to marry him, 
she might just as well have a younger and more hand¬ 
some husband. 

“Come on,” she cried to the king, “I am sure it’ll do 
you good, too.” 

But the king never came out and the princess got so 
angry that her very anger turned to flame, and she be¬ 
came a little heap of ashes outside the bath-house door, 
and all the people would have Sir Peter for their king. 
Soon he married a lovely young girl, and never, never 
was he heard boasting about anything at all. 



FIVE 


The Flying-Ship 


A well-to-do peasant and his wife once lived in a 
village, and all would have gone well for them except 
that their only son was born a fool, and all the neigh¬ 
bours were very sorry for them. Such a perfect fool 
was the lad that once he took a whole bushel of wheat 
and threw it into the river. His father beat him 
soundly. 

“Where do we get our bread from for the winter?” 

“Why, it might come down in a cloud,” replied the 
fool. 

Once, his mother sent him into the kitchen garden to 
bring in some turnips for dinner. He dug up the turnips 
and took them to the pigs. 

“And where is our dinner now?” his mother wailed. 

“Ah, but the poor pigs looked so hungry,” replied the 
fool. 

So it went on and on, and nobody really could blame 
the poor parents for their decision to part with their 
offspring, and nobody could blame the neighbours for 
r efusing to employ the young man, and nobody at all 
knew what they were to do with a fool who, on being 
told to fetch water from the well, would reach for a 
sieve from the shelf. The parents, having once parted 
with him, soon saw him return, and there was just 
nothing for it: they now knew they must endure him 
unto the end. 

Now, their country was ruled by a king, who was 
known to have a different wild fancy almost every day 
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of the week, except on Sundays, when his brain went 
fast asleep after an exceptionally good dinner. Daily, 
the people would hear of a new proclamation. One of 
those said that whoever would journey to the moon and 
return with a ray of genuine moonlight would at once 
be rewarded with the hand of the king’s only daughter. 
These proclamations went on and on, and the poor girl 
was still a spinster, and it looked as though she would 
never find a husband at all because the king was deter¬ 
mined not to give her away to an ordinary man. 

The day that the fool emptied a bucket of water over 
the newly lit fire in the kitchen, his father lost his 
patience. 

“Now then, here’s the king’s latest proclamation. He 
wants someone to build him a flying-ship. That is a 
good job for any fool to tackle, and you’d better set 
about it at once, seeing you are of no use to anyone at 
home.” 

“I might go if you put some food in my scrip,” said 
the fool indifferently, and they locked him up in the 
shed whilst his mother baked some common rye loaves. 
She would not start baking with the fool about the 
place, because more than once he had mixed ashes with 
the flour. 

At daybreak, they woke the fool, gave him a sack of 
rye loaves, some water in a leather bottle, a stout ash 
stick, and a silver coin. 

“Off with you now,” said the father, “and mind you 
take care of the money.” 

The fool tramped hard all that day, and in the even¬ 
ing he passed an old man who sat, weeping, under an 
elm. 

“What’s wrong, grandfather ?” asked the fool. 

“I’m so hungry, son,” said the old man. “And all the 
food I’ve had given me today is rusks hard as stone, 
and I haven’t a tooth in my head. Have you any money 
to buy some wheaten bread ?” 

The fool answered: 
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“I have one silver coin to take me all the way to the 
king’s palace to build him a flying ship.” 

“Can you build one?” 

“Of course I can’t and my father said I was to take 
care of my money, and here it is,” and he put the coin 
into the old man’s hand. 

“You have no more?” 

“Not a copper.” 

“You are a fool,” said the old man, took the coin and 
turned off the road, and the fool trudged on. 

The next day he fell in with a blind man, who com¬ 
plained that someone had robbed him of his stick. 

“Take mine,” said the fool, “it is good ash.” 

“Where are you going?” 

The fool told him. 

“Why, you might meet wolves and bears along the 
way.” 

“Perhaps,” said the fool, and went on. 

That same day he passed three boys, who had let their 
father’s sheep stray far, far away, and were left dinner¬ 
less as a punishment. 

“Eat my little rye loaves,” offered the fool, and 
opened his sack. 

“Have you any other food or money?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“You are a fool,” they said all together and wolfed 
all the little loaves in the sack, and the fool merely 
grinned at them and went on his way. 

That evening he felt hungry. He drank some water 
by a stream and supped off blueberries, and fell asleep 
under an oak. At dawn he woke to see a little man in a 
green coat and leather hose. 

“Good morning,” the fool said politely, and the little 
man said: 

“Well, lad, I have built you a fine flying-ship in grati¬ 
tude for the silver coin, the rye loaves and the ash stick.” 

The fool looked up and saw the flying-ship, all pale 
blue and silver, hovering far, far above him. 
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“Now,” went on the little old man, “I’ll order it to 
come lower, and you jump aboard.” 

The fool shook his head. 

“The king has asked for someone to build him a 
flying-ship. I can’t tell him that I built this one, can I?” 

“Never you mind who built it,” broke in the little 
man. “It’s a present, and may I tell you that it’s very 
bad manners to look a gift-horse in the mouth?” 

“It does not look like a horse and it certainly hasn't 
got a mouth,” replied the fool. 

“Oh, dear, you seem very difficult,” sighed the little 
man. “However, that’s none of my business. Listen, 
during your flight you must pick up the first seven men 
you see on the ground. Is that clear?” 

“I’m afraid it is not,” the fool told him, “but I sup¬ 
pose I’d better do what you say.” 

So, to the little man’s deep relief, the fool jumped 
aboard the pale blue and silver ship and went off. 
Presently, peering down, the fool saw a man lying flat 
on the ground, and at once the fool ordered the flying- 
ship to come down. 

“What are you doing, friend ?” 

“Why, listening to all that’s happening all over the 
world,” the man answered. “Didn’t you know that my 
name was Wonder-Ear ?” 

“Would you care to join me on board the flying- 
ship ?” the fool invited him, and together they flew off. 

Soon after, the fool saw a man hopping along on his 
left foot. The right leg was rather curiously tied up 
above the knee. The fool ordered the flying-ship to get 
down at once. 

“Why are you hopping along on one foot ?” he asked 
the man. 

“Because if both my feet were free, I would cover 
the whole word in a couple of strides. Didn’t you know 
that my name was Wonder-Step ?” 

“There’s plenty of room on board the flying-ship,” 
said the fool, and Wonder-Step at once joined them. 
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A little further on they saw a man bent under a huge 
sack. 

“Goodness,” cried the fool, “what have you got 
there?” 

“One hundred and eleven loaves of wheaten bread,” 
the man answered. “Didn’t you ever hear of me before ? 
My name’s Wonder-Stomach. I’m on my way to get 
some food.” 

“Wouldn’t one hundred and eleven loaves be enough 
for you?” marvelled the fool, but Wonder-Stomach 
shook his head. 

“A mere bite, my friend, a mere bite!” 

“Come with us,” cried the fool, and Wonder-Stomach 
leapt aboard. 

Next they saw a man standing in the heart of a vast 
desert. He had a gun and he seemed to be taking very 
careful aim, and they all gaped at him. 

“My good friend,” shouted the fool, “why waste your 
time? There isn’t a bird in sight-” 

“Of course there is not. The bird I’m after is pre¬ 
cisely one thousand miles away. Surely, you know me? 
My name’s Wonder-Eye.” 

“Come with us!” 

They flew on and on, and, presently, the fool saw a 
man lying flat on the ground by the shore of a great 
round lake. He told them he was very thirsty, but the 
whole of the lake would provide him with a sip and no 
more. 

“You must have heard of me,” he said proudly. 

“There is nobody like me in the world. My name’s 
W onder-Throat. ’ ’ 

“Come with us, Wonder-Throat,” invited the 
fool. 

They flew over a vast range of mountains and reached 
a thickly wooded country when the fool noticed a man 
taking a load of logs into the wood. 

“Goodness,” the fool said. “Surely, this man must be 
a greater fool than myself. Anyway, it is something I 
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can understand—taking logs into a wood. Why, I have 
done it myself.” 

The man grinned. 

“Would you, indeed? These are magic logs, my 
friend. Once Fve thrown them about, every log will 
turn into fourteen hundred armed men. Didn’t you 
know my name was Wonder-Mind ? Care to see how it 
is done?” 

“I’m afraid the flying-ship wouldn’t have room for 
so many,” the fool said hurriedly, “but please come 
aboard and bring the logs with you.” 

And, at last, they saw a man hurrying along, a big 
bundle of straw under his arm. 

“Where are you taking the straw, my friend ?” asked 
the fool. 

“Why, to my village, of course. Where else would I 
be taking it?” 

“It must be a strange village if it hasn’t got any 
straw.” 

“1 thought you’d say that,” said the man, “but this 
is no common straw, I may tell you. Didn’t you know 
that my name’s Wonder-Weather? Once thrown on the 
ground, this straw will turn everything into snow and 
ice—yes, even at the height of summer.” 

“Care to come with us ?” the fool invited him, adding 
hastily: “but please don’t throw the straw down once 
you get aboard.” 

So, with a chosen crew of seven, Wonder-Ear, 
Wonder-Step, Wonder-Stomach, Wonder-Throat, Won¬ 
der-Eye, Wonder-Mind, and Wonder-Weather, the fool 
flew on and on until he reached the king’s capital. The 
marvel of the flying-ship was at once reported to the 
king, but his courtiers were so jealous of it that they 
said to the king: 

“It may be a flying-ship all right, but it is manned 
by eight common peasants, and the chief among them 
is a fool. Your Majesty could not possibly have the 
princess married to such a man.” 
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“Certainly not,” said the king. “Still, it is a flying- 
ship and you must admit that this is the first time 
my proclamation has been answered. There was not 
even a fool to bring me a ray of moonlight from the 
moon.” 

The courtiers had nothing to say to that and, on re¬ 
flection, the king began feeling sorry he had ever wished 
to have a flying-ship. It was perfectly obvious that no 
daughter of his could become the wife of a low-bred 
man, and a fool at that. He summoned his council, and 
his wisest councillor said: 

“Set that fool another task, your Majesty. Tell him 
to bring you a flask of living water within an hour. He 
could never do that because, as we all know, the Well 
of Living Water is right at the other side of the world. 
He will certainly fail, and then your Majesty will have 
the pleasure of having him and the other seven ruffians 
beheaded for being common impostors.” 

The idea pleased the king so much that he had the 
fool brought to him at once. 

“I think that—since you came here in a flying-ship 
—you might do just anything at all. It is my sovereign 
pleasure to have you fetch me a flask of living water 
within an hour.” 

Weeping, the fool went back to the flying-ship, but 
Wonder-Step laughed. 

“Get me a flask,” he said, untied his right foot, and 
was off. Within a second or so, he crossed the world, 
came to the Well of Living Water, filled the flask up 
to the brim, and turned back, and at that moment he 
felt tired and said to himself: “The king said it must 
be brought within an hour. There’s plenty of time for 
me to have forty winks,” and Wonder-Step fell asleep 
under a windmill. 

Meanwhile, they were all waiting on board the flying- 
ship. When it wanted less than ten minutes to the hour, 
Wonder-Ear leapt ashore, lay flat on the ground, and 
at once heard Wonder-Step’s snore. 












they reached the King's capital. 
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“Get your gun, Wonder-Eye,” he shouted, “and 
aim at the top of a windmill at the other side of the 
world.” 

Wonder-Eye pressed the trigger. At once, Wonder- 
Step woke up, and the flask was with the king just 
thirty seconds before the hour, and so angry he was that 
he ordered the executioner to chop off the head of his 
wisest councillor. But that did not make it any better 
so for as the fool was concerned. And this time the king 
asked for nobody’s advice. He had the fool brought in 
and spoke in an amiable voice: 

“You must be a very clever man, my friend, but 1 
would like to prove you once moi c before you become 
my son-in-law. Now, tomorrow afternoon, you and your 
seven mates must go into the palace kitchens and eat a 
good dinner so that not a crumb be left on the table or 
under the table. You will agree there is no hardship 
in that, don't you? But 1 warn >ou that you will all 
pay with your heads for a single crumb left any¬ 
where.” 

That night they all slept soundly on board the flying- 
ship, and the fool began wondering how soon he would 
be allowed to meet his bride face to face. 

In the afternoon they went to the palace. They were 
taken into the enormous kitchen and they found eight 
long tables groaning under the weight of eight roast 
oxen, thirty-two rounds of cheese and sixty-four loaves 
of fine wheaten bread, each weighing about five pounds. 
The fool and his companions were brought into the 
room and the great doors were at once bolted and 
barred so that none might escape. 

The fool looked at the eight tables in horror. Each 
man’s portion was exactly one roast ox, four rounds of 
cheese, and eight loaves of bread. 

“Dear me,” wept the fool, “if I ate and ate and ate 
for an entire fortnight, 1 could not get through it.” 

So he crept into a corner and went on weeping. 
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Presently, an odd noise fell on his ears. He looked up. 
Four of the tables were completely bare. Wonder- 
Stomach was sitting by the fifth and finishing the last 
round of cheese. The fool watched, round-eyed. Won¬ 
der-Stomach licked his lips and moved to the sixth 
table. In less than twenty minutes, he took his place 
behind the eighth table and stopped for a moment. 

“I suppose 1 mustn’t be too greedy, fellows,” he 
grinned at them all. “I’d better leave you a couple of 
loaves and a little meat and some cheese. 1 must say 1 
have enjoyed this feast, but they might have roasted 
another couple of oxen whilst they were about it.” 

When there was not a crumb left on or under any 
table, the fool began banging on the door, and the 
king’s stewards came in and ciept on aH'fours in search 
of crumbs, and never found one, and they went to the 
king, who got so furious that he broke the very chair 
he was silting on. 

“Keep those rascals locked up in the kitchen,” he 
roared. “Since they have such a capacity for meat, 1 sup¬ 
pose they can drink without measure-” 

At once eight vats of red wine, each containing several 
hundred gallons, were brought into the kitchen, and, 
with the doors safely closed, Wonder-Throat emptied 
them all and said at the end: 

“I must say l might have done with another vat or so.” 

The king heard and smashed another oak chair in 
his anger. 

“I suppose I must let my daughter be married to that 
rapscallion. No, there’s just another chance. They are 
all such common peasants. They couldn’t have had a 
bath for ages,” and the king ordered his stewards to 
heat the bath-chamber to a boiling point, but the fool 
asked Wonder-Weather to precede them, and Wonder- 
Weather went ahead, scattering the straw, and in a 
moment they were all shivering, and the water in every 
tub was turned to thick ice. 
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That night the king could not sleep at all, but at 
dawn an idea came to him, and he leapt out of bed and 
clapped his hands for pleasure. 

“Have that man brought in at once,” he ordered his 
servants, and the fool came and tried not to yawn too 
much in the king’s presence. 

“Listen,” said the king in a kindly voice, “you are 
such a great magician that 1 know you will help me in 
a particular trouble. 1 have heard that there is a great 
mutiny in the north of my kingdom and 1 happen to be 
short of soldiers. Do you think you could raise me about 
ten thousand armed men by tomorrow morning? 
Once that is done, you shall marry my daughter at 
once.” 

“Ten thousand armed men, your Majesty?” the fool 
said, and just could not suppress a yawn. “Well, I would 
not say it was difficult. It is just impossible.” 

“Surely not for you,” the king told him. 

The fool returned do the flying-ship, and Wonder- 
Mind asked him: 

“When does the king want those men?” 

“By tomorrow morning,” replied the fool, and looked 
very sorrowful because, being a fool, he had forgotten 
all about the magic logs. 

“Well, 1 can sleep till dawn then,” said Wonder. 
Mind. 

At dawn, Wonder-Mind, fifty small logs in a sack on 
his back, went ashore, ran through the city and came to 
a large field. He threw down one log, and fourteen hun¬ 
dred armed men at once came up. By the time he had 
flung the fiftieth log away from him, there were about 
seventy thousand of them, cavalry, infantry and artil¬ 
lery, and they all stood in perfect order, facing the city 
gates and the king’s palace. The king looked out of the 
window, and got so frightened that his bacon all but 
choked him and his crown slipped right down his nose. 
Just at that moment the fool was announced. 

“Your Majesty,” he said very firmly, “if you don’t 
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keep your bargain now, my army will raze your city to 
the ground.” 

The king straightened his crown and sent for the 
archbishop and for the princess. That very morning she 
was married to the fool, and be it said here that she was 
glad enough to get a husband at last. And the fool 
proved so wise that at the king’s death the people chose 
him for their ruler, and he always travelled about his 
kingdom in a flying-ship, with the seven companions 
for his crew. 


6 



SIX 


King-Frost and the Snow-Maiden 


It all happened because of a few angry words, a 
slammed door, and the refusal to offer a cup of honey 
ale to a guest. 

A very long time ago, a timber merchant and his wife 
had their first-born daughter. The neighbours made a 
fuss over the child, and the mother was told that, after 
the christening was over, she must keep the door wide 
open and a big cup of honey ale ready for the good 
queen fairy, who would be sure to come and give her 
blessing to such a lovely baby. And so it happened, and 
the queen fairy came in a gorgeous blue and silver 
cloak, with a pearl wand in her right hand, and she 
sipped the honey ale, smiled over the cradle, waved her 
pearl wand exactly seven times and went, and all the 
neighbours said: 

“Now that child will be lucky indeed.” 

A few years later, another daughter was born to the 
timber merchant and his wife. Once again, the door 
stood wide open and a large silver cup of honey ale was 
prepared, and the mother waited and waited all through 
the morning, but nobody came at all. After dinner, the 
husband had to go out on business, and the mother was 
left alone and began wondering whether she had better 
close the door when she saw a girl come in. Her feet 
were bare and dusty, her hair dishevelled, and she 
looked every inch a beggar. 

“What do you want here?” said the woman sharply. 

“Oh, Madam, please let me look at your baby?” 
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“Let you look at my baby ?” cried the woman. “Cer¬ 
tainly not! Go away at once! Lazy girl that you are, 
why don’t you go and earn your bread decently ?” 

“If I may not look at your baby,” said the girl, “will 
you let me drink some of that honey ale ? I have come 
such a great distance, and I am terribly thirsty.” 

The woman laughed. 

“Let you drink some of the honey ale ? Why, this is 
impudence indeed, I must say! Do you think I am 
likely to serve my best ale to a tattered beggar ? This 
ale is waiting for the queen fairy, you understand ? She 
may be coming in any moment now.” 

“Just a sip or two,” pleaded the beggar girl. “If you 
only knew how thirsty I am-” 

“What do I care about your thirst, you stupid girl ? 
There’s plenty of water in the village well, and you 
may drown yourself there for all I care! Go this very 
minute!” and so angry was the woman that as soon as 
the beggar girl had gone, she rushed to the door and 
slammed it good and hard. 

“Oh, goodness,” she wailed, “what in the world have 
I done now ? Suppose the queen fairy were to come and 
find the door closed ?” and she pulled at the latch, and 
she pulled at the lock, and she pulled at the bar, and 
she just could not open the door for several minutes. 
At last, however, she succeeded in opening it, and she 
looked up and down the street, but there was not a sign 
of the queen fairy, and the woman turned back into the 
house. 

She waited another day and yet another, but no queen 
fairy came to wave her pearl wand over the second 
daughter, and the woman was bitterly disappointed, 
and soon enough her disappointment turned to great 
sorrow when she saw that the child was growing up 
swarthy of face and crooked of shoulder, and presently 
all the neighbours called her “Soot-Maiden”, so dark 
and unpleasing she looked, so sullen was her manner 
to everybody, her own family included. 
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And from that time on the mother took a violent dis¬ 
like to Snow-Maiden, and began cherishing and spoil¬ 
ing her younger daughter, until everybody agreed that 
Soot-Maiden’s behaviour was really intolerable. Noth¬ 
ing she did but her mother at once praised her. Soot- 
Maiden might burn the roast, spill the water all over 
the house, break crockery in the sink, lose her needle, 
in fact, she might do anything at all, and her mother 
would croon: 

“Oh, my angel girl, my darling Soot-Maiden, aren’t 
you good? Aren’t you clever?” 

But poor Snow-Maiden could do nothing right. She 
baked most delicious bread, and the mother said there 
was not enough yeast put in. She scrubbed floors till 
they shone, and the mother cried that she did not 
know why she should not be living in a pigsty. She em¬ 
broidered hand and face towels so beautifully that all 
the neighbours marvelled at her skill with the needle, 
and the mother declared they were just good enough 
for dishcloths in the scullery. And so it went on and 
on, and the timber merchant was the kind of a man 
who would have agreed with his wife even if she were 
to tell him that salt was sweet. And things went from 
bad to worse, until poor little Snow-Maiden’s life be¬ 
came that of a wretched slavey, and Soot-Maiden took 
to treating her elder sister as though she were indeed a 
hireling under their roof. 

“She can surely have her meals in the kitchen, and 
why must you spend money on buying leather shoes for 
her? List slippers are good enough for her,” Soot- 
Maiden said one day to the mother, who replied: 

“How wise you are, my darling! Certainly, she can 
dine and sup with the kitchen women.” 

But nothing, nothing would sour Snow-Maiden’s 
sweet nature. Never did she complain of all the in¬ 
justices heaped upon her lovely little head. Never a 
single bitter word fell from her lips. Overworked, un¬ 
derfed, her skirts going shabbier and shabbier, her 
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slippers down at heel, with never a pleasure to flash 
across the drabness of her days, Snow-Maiden continued 
giving smile for scowl and a sweet word for a sharp 
rebuke. 

“Hypocrite, that is what she is,” the woman said to 
her husband, “And I am more than sick of her. I won’t 
have her in the house at all. My poor darling Soot- 
Maiden will never get a good husband with such a sister 
about the place. Now go and get your man to harness 
a sledge and drive her far, far away from here, to some 
field on the way up north, and you shall leave her there 
for the King-Frost’s amusement. Once she is gone, I 
can begin looking for a handsome bridegroom for our 
darling Soot-Maiden.” 

The merchant, timid as he was, hesitated. The woman 
urged him: 

“Nothing will happen to her, husband, except that 
we’ll be rid of her. Thai queen fairy, who was not kind 
enough to come and smile on my poor little Soot- 
Maiden, will surely protect her. Why, she may even 
take her far away to some fairy kingdom, for all you 
know.” 

Privately, the woman had long since lost all her faith 
in fairies, but she just said it to compel her husband to 
take Snow-Maiden away. 

“All right,” said the man at last. “Have it your own 
way.” 

And he told his man to have a sledge ready and called 
out to Snow-Maiden to put on her warmest cloak and 
shawl. 

“Are you taking me for a drive, father?” she asked 
smilingly, and the merchant did not know what to say, 
so he turned his head away and drove out of the yard 
as fast as he dared. 

Meanwhile, the mother and Soot-Maiden sat by the 
fire in the kitchen and ate nuts and gingerbread. 

“I don't believe any fairy will come and help her,” 
said Soot-Maiden contemptuously. “What will happen 
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is that the King-Frost will kill her and we need never 
think of her again, and you must buy me a red silk 
dress, mother, and a pair of turquoise ear-rings. I have 
wanted them for so long.” 

“You shall have anything you wish, my darling,” the 
mother told her, and they went on eating nuts and 
gingerbread until the father returned. 

The woman ran out to meet him. 

“Well?” she asked. 

“I have left her there, God forgive me!” 

“Don’t you start being a fool,” she cried angrily. 
“Just you wait till tomorrow and go to that field again. 
You’ll never find her. 1 suppose she is on her way to 
the fairy kingdom now.” 

The timber merchant said nothing at all. 

And meanwhile poor Snow-Maiden, all alone in a 
vast snowy field, stood leaning against a snow-drift. 
Shaking with fright and sorrow, she stood there and 
wondered how long it would be before she could not 
keep on her feet any more. The King-Frost saw her soon 
enough. A glittering ice-crown on his head and a snow 
mantle over his shoulders, he strode across the field and 
stopped right in front of the snow-drift. 

“I suppose you know who I am, my pretty one,” 
he said at last. “Now what have you got to say to 
me?” 

“What can I say except good morning to you, King- 
Frost,” the poor Snow-Maiden answered in a trembling 
voice. “To every green thing its season and to every 
soul its span. I suppose the good Lord has sent you 
along to take me. Well, then, let me say it again— 
good morning to you, King-Frost, and be you wel¬ 
come.” 

Old King-Frost had, of course, meant to kill Snow- 
Maiden almost at once, but now he hesitated because 
her words had pleased and moved him. He pulled at his 
huge white beard, shrugged his snowy shoulders, and 
went back into the wood. 
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A little later he was back again, and a great sable 
cloak lay under his arm. 

“Well,” he boomed, “and what have you got to say 
this time, my pretty one ?” 

“Welcome again, King-Frost!” 

“Are you not feeling the cold?” 

“Of course 1 am, King-Frost, but we are in winter 
now, and you are its sovereign, and why should I find 
quarrel with the cold? God has appointed the year’s 
seasons for all of us. Oh, yes, King-Frost, 1 am very, 
very cold indeed, but since that can’t be helped, why 
make a misery of it?” 

“Here is something to keep you warm,” the King- 
Frost said gruffly, and flung the rich sable cloak over 
her shoulders, and she thanked him so prettily that he 
might have melted if he were made of flesh and blood 
instead of snow and ice. 

“It suits you well,” he muttered. “Have you ever had 
such a cloak before ?” 

“Oh, no, King-Frost, sables are too expensive!” 

“Are you poor?” 

“I have nothing to complain of, King-Frost. When 
there is ‘salt to spare, I put some into my broth. 
Otherwise 1 eat it unsalted, and I am always con¬ 
tent.” 

“I see,” grunted the King-Frost and stumped away 
again. This time something must have annoyed him, 
because long before he got into the wood, a high wind 
got up, and such a snow-storm broke over the field that 
Snow-Maiden was more than thankful to have the warm 
furs over her. 

The King-Frost, however, soon came back again, and 
at once the storm left off. 

“I am sorry about that storm,” he spoke as gruffly as 
ever, “but what you said did make me angry. A girl 
like you should never lack anything, let alone salt for 
her supper.” 

“But I was certainly not complaining about it, King- 
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Frost, and I did not really mind that storm. These 
beautiful furs are keeping me so snug and warm.” 

“You are a sensible girl,” said the King-Frost, and 
shook his right arm up and down, and at once several 
little men, dressed in gleaming snow from head to foot, 
appeared running across the field. 

“Your Majesty,” they all said together and bowed 
so low that snow-flakes were shaken in all direc¬ 
tions. 

“Fetch the biggest red trunk in my treasury from 
under the old fir tree,” commanded the King-Frost, 
“and be quick about it.” 

When the little men came back, almost bent double 
under a huge red trunk, he pointed at it. 

“This is for your dowry, my pretty one.” 

“Oh, King-Frost, it is much too generous of you, and 
1 deserve none of it.” 

“Well, you are rich now. There is gold in the trunk 
and seven velvet dresses, too. And now I am going away, 
and I know all shall be well with you because you are 
good.” 

So Snow-Maiden climbed on top of the trunk, hugged 
the rich silken furs closer to her shoulders, and waited. 
Presently, it grew warmer, and Snow-Maiden could see 
a very tattered girl make her way across the field, and 
she called out: 

“Oh, dear, how cold you look! Come over here, and 
I’ll make you warm under my furs.” 

The tattered girl drew nearer, and Snow-Maiden saw 
how shabby and thin she was. 

“Will you come home with me?” she suggested 
timidly. “I don’t quite know when my father will come 
for me because I don’t know why he should have 
brought me here at all, but I am sure you need some 
hot supper.” 

“I do indeed,” said the shabby young girl, “and I am 
very thirsty, but your mother once sent me away, and 
I dared not go back.” 
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“I will take you straight into the kitchen,” promised 
Snow-Maiden, “and warm some soup for you.” 

Meanwhile, back at home, her mother began nagging 
at her father. 

“You, lazy-bones, that girl’s been out for hours, and 
either that stupid fairy has spirited her away or else the 
King-Frost has killed her. Get into the sledge and look 
for her. I suppose I’d better get ready for the funeral,” 
and, with the husband gone, the woman began making 
pancakes and wanning the honey ale for the funeral feast 
because she did not in the least believe that any fairy 
queen would have come to fetch Snow-Maiden. Sudden¬ 
ly, a little dog began yapping from under the table: 

“Wow, wow, wow, one young lady is coming back 
with seven velvet dresses and plates of silver and spoons 
of gold, and the other young lady will never, never find 
a husband. Wow, wow, wow!” 

The mother turned to kick the dog, but he scampered 
out of the room and went on yapping and yapping in 
the yard. 

Presently, the pancakes were made and the honey ale 
poured into big cups, and the woman and Soot-Maiden 
heard the gates open, and the sledge drove into the yard. 
Both women ran out and could not believe their eyes. 
There was the great red trunk, and there was Snow- 
Maiden, as radiant as a queen, with the rich dark 
sables all over her and diamonds glittering in her hair,' 
and there just behind her came the tattered girl, who 
had once been to the house. But the woman did not, of 
course, recognise her. Nor had she a glance to spare for 
any beggar. 

“Snow-Maiden!” she gasped, but Snow-Maiden had 
other things to think of. She tripped into the room, 
seized a cup of warm ale and handed it to the tattered 
girl in the doorway. 

“Now, that will make you feel wanner!” she cried. 

The tattered girl drank from the cup and, as she 
drank, the tatters slipped off her shoulders and a lovely 
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silver mantle covered her from head to foot, and she 
stood, holding a pearl and diamond wand in her right 
hand. 

“So you don’t believe in us any more,” she said to the 
woman. “I came to smile at your second baby, and you 
refused to let me in.” 

“How in the world did I know that a fairy would 
appear in dirty rags ?” cried the woman. 

“You should not have refused me the ale, nor 
slammed the door in my face, nor shouted angrily at 
me,” said the fairy queen, “and it is too late now.” She 
emptied the big cup, kissed Snow-Maiden on the cheek, 
and vanished. 

“Oh, Mother,” wailed Soot-Maiden. “She should have 
been my fairy, and now you have offended her again.” 

“Never you mind,” said the mother roughly, “I’ll 
have nothing to do with such people. Pearl wands and 
all! Good for nothing but vanishing into thin air. No, 
my darling, you’d better have a good look at the sables 
your sister’s got, and seven velvet dresses and whatnot 
besides! That’s more substantial than anything a fairy 
godmother may wish for you. But my goodness, Snow- 
Maiden, you’ve never told us how it happened? Did 
you meet with a prince, then? Did you find a treasure 
trove? And, before you say anything else, you must 
forgive your stupid mother-” 

“Surely, there is nothing to forgive, Madam,” re¬ 
plied Snow-Maiden. “It was the King-Frost who wished 
me to have a good dowry-” 

The mother listened no further. 

“Don’t you unharness the horse,” she shouted to her 
husband. “Here, darling Soot-Maiden, put on your fur 
boots and as many shawls as you have, and mind, father, 
you leave her in the same place, do you hear, and you 
need not drive back either. I know my darling so well. 
She won’t take hours to charm the King-Frost, and, 
mind, you drive back carefully and don’t upset the big 
trunk-” 
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So the merchant drove his younger daughter to the 
same field, and she was talking all the time: 

“Charm the King-Frost indeed! He’s a grumpy old 
man and it would be little use making pretty speeches 
to him. Father, did you see that Snow-Maiden’s jewels 
are all pearls and diamonds ? Well, I shall tell him to 
bring me nothing but rubies and sapphires. I like 
colour, and would not be seen dead in that white 
velvet dress my sister’s got! I want a gold one— 
embroidered with tiny emeralds.” 

The timber merchant heard, and said nothing. He 
left Soot-Maiden in the same spot and drove away to 
the edge of the great field. Wrapped in her several 
shawls and thick sheepskins, Soot-Maiden waited im¬ 
patiently, and the King-Frost appeared soon enough. 

“Well, and what have you got to say to me, my girl ?” 
he asked gruffly. 

“Say to you?” Soot-Maiden snapped back. “What do 
you mean by turning up empty-handed? Here, fetch 
me a big red trunk, and 1 shall want all my dresses to 
be of gold velvet and—” 

“Yes,” said the King-Frost in a voice far more icy 
than his long beard, “and what else do you want?” 

“A ruby necklace and-Oh, oh, don’t you dare 

come so near me, you wicked old man—I feel cold 
enough as it is. You might have brought me a sable 
cloak to begin with-” 

“You feel cold enough?” boomed the King-Frost. 
“But you are going to feel colder and colder still,” and 
he raised his icy hand and laid it across Soot-Maiden’s 
mouth. She wanted to scream and she could not, and 
the King-Frost watched her fall down on the snow, and 
he raised his right arm and he raised his left arm, 
and such a blizzard came on that Soot-Maiden was never 
found at all until the spring when everybody had for¬ 
gotten her story, and by that time Snow-Maiden was far 
away, married to the most handsome prince in the 
world. 



SEVEN 


At the Pike’s Command 


In good old golden days, in a big village, there lived 
a hard-working peasant, and nothing ever went well 
for him. He toiJed and moiled through all the seasons 
of the year, but his corn never came to full ear, his 
turnips and potatoes rotted in the ground, and the 
very few apple trees on his small patch of land gave 
such a poor crop that the apples were just about good 
enough for the pig’s swill-bucket. Twice in three years 
his thatch roof got burnt down, his cows yielded but 
little milk, and his hens laid so few eggs that he some¬ 
times wondered if they were worth their keep. It looked 
as though the finger of failure had lain upon him all 
his days, and he reached middle age without having 
dared to get married, so afraid was he of his marriage 
turning into a failure. 

Neighbours were sorry enough for him, but there 
seemed nothing anyone could do to help him. Indeed, 
any gift anyone made him at once turned into a fresh 
source of annoyance, anxiety and regret both for the 
giver and the recipient. A friend once shared a bushel 
of corn seeds with him. The neighbour’s harvest was 
excellent as usual. The other’s looked so poor it hardly 
seemed worth his while to gather it. 

“It’s just your fate, Kuzma,” they all said to him. 
“Never mind—it will surely go better with you in the 
next world.” 

Now, one year it happened that all the village folk 
were getting ready for their traditional Easter supper. 
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In Kuzma’s hut there was neither a potato nor a hand¬ 
ful of flour, and he was both too shy and too proud to 
beg for a neighbour’s hospitality, and he said to him¬ 
self: 

“Well I suppose there is nothing for it except for 
me to keep Lenten fast through Easter. At least, there 
will be plenty of water in the village well, and I need 
not go thirsty when I get back from church.” 

So Kuzma picked up his wooden bucket and made 
for the village well which stood at the very end of the 
street, away from the houses. He let down the bucket, 
waited a few moments, and began pulling up, wonder¬ 
ing at the bucket’s extraordinary weight. At last, he 
pulled it over the rim of the well, and his face beamed 
with joy. 

He had drawn up a big pike, and he stared at it 
struggling in the bucket, and he thought: 

“For years would I go fishing in the river, and never 
a minnow did I catch! Indeed, the Lord’s been merci¬ 
ful to me this Easter evening, here’s my Easter supper 
and what a supper it shall be! Nothing is tastier than 
a slice of well-broiled pike!” 

And just at that moment, to his amazement, the pike 
spoke in a human voice: 

“Let me go back into the well, friend Kuzma. I was 
sent to tell you that all your troubles are over. Your 
fortune is made. Any time you wish something to hap¬ 
pen, any time you want something to come to you—be 
it a coach, a pair of leather gauntlets, or a good dinner, 
indeed, anything at all, you must say, ‘At the pike’s 
command, with God’s blessing, let so and so be given 
to me this very instant,’ or else, ‘Let so and so happen 
to me,’ and it shall be just as you desire.” 

Kuzma was so amazed and frightened that it was 
quite some time before he found his voice: 

“But why ?” he asked at last, and, if the pike had any 
shoulders to shrug, it would certainly have shrugged 
them. 
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“Because you’ve never grumbled about your troubles, 
I suppose.” 

Kuzma pulled at his beard and scratched his head. 
Then, without any further speech, he stooped and flung 
it all back into the well, bucket and pike together. At 
that moment he heard the church bells ringing and he 
made for the church. 

He felt just about famished when he come home, 
and the sight of his bare shelves made him feel still 
hungrier. He sat down by the narrow wooden table and 
propped his chin in both hands, and suddenly the words 
spoken by the pike came into his mind, and he hur¬ 
riedly crossed himself lest there were anything evil in 
the spell. 

“At the pike’s command, with God’s blessing, let this 
table be laid and a supper brought in this very instant,” 
he said almost under his breath. 

But he did not have to wait even an instant. Almost 
before he had done speaking, the table’s bare surface 
vanished under a snowy linen cloth, and dishes, platters 
and flagons were crowded on it—so many that Kuzma 
could not count them. He ate cold sturgeon, spiced 
ham, smoked sausage, roast goose, apple fritters, egg 
custards and cheesecakes. He drank mead, beer, wine, 
and more mead. At last, he took to munching a rosy- 
cheeked apple, and he knew he had the feast of his 
life, and he spoke loudly: 

“Thank you, pike,” and he drew his breath and 
added: “At the pike’s command, with God’s blessing, 
let the table be bare again, this very instant.” 

Immediately, all the dishes, flagons, platters, and the 
cloth vanished. 

Kuzma sat, deep in thought. 

“It can’t be from the evil one,” he said to himself at 
last, “because there are the words about God’s bless¬ 
ing, but those are not the kind of words anyone would 
use in and out of season. So I must be careful with 
them,” and here and there he decided not to use the 
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spell except when absolute necessity left him no other 
choice, and with Easter behind him, he turned to his 
field, and he dug and he hoed as hard as he used to do 
in the days of his luckless poverty, and it can’t be said 
that the pike’s assurance of Kuzma’s good fortune 
answered in the field: even turnips and swedes failed 
that year, but Kuzma was cautious. He would, if driven 
by hunger, ask for a loaf, or milk, or a herring, but he 
never allowed himself to ask for “a feast” or even “a 
spread”, and he kept the spell an absolute secret from 
all his neighbours. 

That year it so happened that the birthday of the 
king’s daughter fell on a Sunday, and heralds rode down 
into every town and village of that country and told the 
people that a liberal largesse of beer and money would 
be given to everybody that day as soon as the morning 
service was over. 

When Kuzma heard of it, he wondered if he might 
not use the spell once again. It would certainly be 
pleasant to receive the largesse from the princess’s own 
hands. She was reputed to be the loveliest girl in the 
world, but he had never seen her because his village 
lay within seven days’ distance from the capital. 

Therefore, when the great morning came, he said: 

“At the pike’s command, with God’s blessing, let me 
find myself in the great square in the capital this very 
instant.” 

And, before he had had the time to rub his eyes, as it 
were, there he was, standing shoulder to shoulder with 
others in a great crowd teeming outside the gilt-domed 
cathedral. The bells were ringing urgently, and then 
stopped, and on their echo came a mighty shout from 
the people: 

“God bless you and make you happy, lovely 
lady!” 

There went the princess, with a crescent of sapphires 
on her head. In her silver dress, embroidered with 
pearls, she seemed lovelier than a spring morning. Just 
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behind her came a crowd of blue-liveried servants, each 
carrying a large silver dish heaped high with coins and 
an enormous flagon of beer. The crowd parted in per¬ 
fect order, and the princess began dipping her slim 
white fingers into the dish and handing out the silver 
right and left, and there was neither pushing nor 
jostling, and Kuzma stood still, patiently waiting for 
his turn. 

And his turn never came at all. 

Just as the princess was within an arm's length from 
Kuzma, her glance fell on a bent-shouldered old man, 
and she stopped and chatted to him for a few minutes. 
And then a very plump lady-in-waiting sailed forward, 
curtseyed right down to the ground, and said that it was 
time for her royal highness to return to the palace. The 
princess looked a little sad, but she bowed her head and, 
having scattered a few coins among the people nearest 
to her (Kuzma, unluckily, was not of their number), 
she turned away. The blue-coated servants remained 
and began distributing the bounty, but Kuzma was 
enraged. 

“I was standing so close,” he thought to himself. “If 
she were at all kind-hearted, she would never have 
ignored me. Why, I would never have come all those 
hundreds of miles just to be given a silver coin by a 
common flunkey!” 

His annoyance grew and grew so that at last he began 
grumbling aloud, and people laughed at him. It did 
not really matter to them from whose hands they were 
to receive the bounty. 

“Take the silver and gulp down your beer, you boor 
of a peasant, and be grateful for both,” they mocked at 
Kuzma, who in his anger looked neither at the silver 
nor the beer, and turned to run away from the square. 

“Yes, I suppose that’s all I am—a mere boor of a 
peasant. That’s all these proud town folk think of me ! 
And I suppose the princess thought exactly the same, 
and what is a boor of a peasant to her?” 

7 
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Here Kuzma stopped running and knew he wished 
to be back in his native village. So he said: 

“At the pike’s command, with God’s blessing, let me 
find myself at home this very instant.” 

And there he stood in his own hut, his anger still 
flaming high. 

“At the pike’s command, with God’s blessing, let a 
son be born to her.” 

Kuzma never knew why he had said just that and, 
later, when his conscience grew uneasy, he comforted 
himself by saying that such an impossible thing could 
never happen to the king’s daughter. All the same, 
Kuzma went to the village well quite a few times and 
hoped that the pike might come up again and reassure 
him. The pike, however, did not appear ever again, and 
soon enough Kuzma stopped feeling troubled. 

But, before the year was out, the news found its way 
even to his remote village: a dreadful calamity had hap¬ 
pened in the king’s palace. On a certain day, precisely 
at midnight, an infant was found in the princess’s room. 
At dawn he walked, at midday he talked, and within a 
mere week he grew to the height of a ten-year-old boy, 
and the princess swore that she knew nothing about it. 
She said it was a fairy-bom child, but the king would 
not believe her, and the entire country was being 
searched for the father, the boy having said that he 
would easily recognise him. 

When Kuzma heard the news, he knew he must flee 
the country. He wanted to use the spell and realised he 
had forgotten the words. He tried over and over again, 
but their right order always escaped him, and he tried 
to hide in his hut, but the king’s messengers arrived, 
bringing the boy with them and, as soon as they drew 
level with Kuzma’s hut, the boy cried: >. 

“Why, I know this is my father’s house.” 

At once, Kuzma was seized and taken to the capital. 
During the whole of the seven days’ journey he kept 
trying to remember the words, and nothing came of his 
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efforts. He was taken straight to the king’s palace and 
within an hour the bishop married the princess to him. 
The same day the king ordered that his daughter, 
Kuzma and the child were to be put all together into a 
great wooden barrel and thrown into the sea. And so 
terrified was Kuzma when he found himself in the 
barrel that he remembered what he had forgotten and 
said most piteously: 

“At the pike’s command, with God’s blessing, let the 
barrel be brought ashore and let it then fall to pieces 
at once.” 

So it happened, and they found themselves in a 
strange bleak country, and the princess cried so bitterly 
that Kuzma forgave her the imagined slight and tried 
to comfort her. 

“I don’t mind at all being in the desert,” she then 
told him, “and I don’t mind being married to you, but 
I feel so unhappy that my father had chosen to believe 
the worst of me.” 

“Well,” said Kuzma, “1 can’t do much about your 
father but, seeing that you and I are married, 1 suppose 
we’d better make the best of it.” 

“In this dreadful desert of a country ?” she asked, and 
Kuzma smiled. 

“It need not be always a desert,” he answered, and 
said under his breath: “At the pike’s command, with 
God’s blessing, let there stand a rich city and a palace, 
lovelier than any other in the world, and let there be a 
lake with twelve ducks and a drake. And let the ducks’ 
feathers be of silver and gold and let the drake have a 
crest of diamonds.” 

All of it happened instantly, and there the three of 
them lived quite happily, except that the princess still 
cried for her father. 

Now the fame of that marvellous palace spread in 
all the corners of the world, and at last Kuzma decided 
to give a big party, and he sent messengers to invite all 
the kings, princes and barons, and he told his wife and 
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the boy that they were not to appear until he sent for 
them. Among the guests was the princess’s father. 

So Kuzma gave a great banquet with plenty of music 
and dancing, and everybody retired to sleep on scented, 
silken sheets, and the next day there was more enter¬ 
tainment, and what all the guests admired most was the 
lake with its ducks of silver and gold feathers, who laid 
eggs of fire-opals and emeralds, and their host said they 
were indeed his greatest treasure and he would never 
part with a single duck. . 

On the third day the guests were all riding away when 
a courier galloped up and asked them to return because 
his master was in great trouble, and Kuzma, wearing a 
gorgeous silver coat, met them in the hall. 

“One of you, I am afraid, must have stolen a duck 
of silver and gold feathers.” 

“You are mad!” they shouted at him. “We are all of 
us of blood royal! We are not thieves-” 

But Kuzma shook his head. 

“All right,” said one of the kings, “you are free to 
search our baggage. If you do find your duck, you can do 
what you please with the offender. If you find nothing, 
you shall pay with your own head for the insult.” 

“I accept,” said Kuzma and murmured within him¬ 
self : “At the pike’s command, with God’s blessing, let 
one of my ducks be in the baggage of the king, my wife’s 
father.” 

And so it happened—to everybody’s deep confusion 
and to the king’s horror. He began to swear that he had 
not stolen the duck, but nobody would believe him, 
and some of the guests began shouting: 

“For a king to commit a theft in his host’s house! 
You’ve thrown mud on all of us, and must pay with 
your life!” 

“But I swear-” the king began, but they would 

not let him go on and, at that very moment, the doors 
were opened at Kuzma’s bidding, and the princess came 
into the hail. 
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“Do you recognize me?” she asked her father, “and 
do you remember that you would not believe I was 
innocent! Now you have learned what it means to be 
accused when you have done no trespass.” 

The king cried bitterly and embraced her, and he 
stayed with them at the marvellous palace, and the 
ducks laid their eggs of fire-opals and emeralds until 
the princess had as many necklaces as there are days in 
the year, and Kuzma, his high good fortune assured for 
ever, never used the spell again. 



EIGHT 


Prince Ivan and the Sun Princess 


A very long lime ago, in a remote country encircled 
all round by high mountains, there lived a king with 
his queen. They had an only son, Prince Ivan, who, to 
their great sorrow, was born dumb. Soon after the 
child’s birth, the king had all the greatest magicians 
come to the palace to cure the prince. One by one, 
they failed. 

The boy grew up, and so gentle was his nature that 
the whole household loved him, and few were the 
people who would not do their utmost to amuse him. 
Paul, one of the palace grooms, was Prince Ivan’s 
greatest friend, Paul knew hundreds and hundreds of 
fairy tales, and nothing the young prince liked better 
than listening to him. 

Once, when Prince Ivan was in his late teens, there 
came a day when his affliction grew into so heavy a 
burden that he felt he could not bear it a day longer. 
He went to his mother’s room and wept bitterly, and 
the queen, who thought that he wanted some new toy, 
sent one of her ladies-in-waiting to fetch a silver ship 
brought to the palace by an ambassador. But Prince 
Ivan looked at the silver ship, shook his head, and 
sobbed even more bitterly. In the end, the queen, much 
though she loved him, became a little impatient, and 
he left her and made straight for the stables. 

Now Prince Ivan had no idea that Paul the groom 
was a much wiser man than all the king’s magicians and 
physicians put together. Indeed, Paul might easily have 
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cured the Prince’s disability from the very begining 
but for the fact that he had been told to wait until a 
certain hour. That day, as soon as the young prince 
appeared in the stables, the groom knew the moment 
had come. At once he bowed his head, crushed a twig 
of magic herb between his fingers, and whispered a few 
secret words. The young prince tugged at Paul’s sleeve 
and expected to be comforted with a story. But no story 
was told in the palace stables that day. 

The groom looked at his royal friend and said in a 
very grave voice: 

“Sir, please listen to what I must now tell you. It has 
been made plain to me that a baby daughter is soon 
to be bom to the king your father. Nobody knows any¬ 
thing about it as yet, but the girl will grow up as a 
witch and will in the end destroy everybody under the 
palace roof. Sir, these are hard words indeed, but I 
must speak in order to help and to save you because of 
your kindness of heart. You would stay here at your 
own peril, and the time has come for you to go away. Go 
to the king your father and ask him to give you the 
best mount in his stables, and then ride away from the 
city as fast as you can. I know you will find shelter with 
friends and you need not be afraid of any dangers on 
the road. 1 feel sure that good fortune will be yours in 
the end.” 

Prince Jvan could hardly believe his ears. He had 
gone to Paul the groom to find comfort, and now it 
seemed as though there were nobody in the world to 
offer him any. Even his mother had appeared to forget 
his age in giving him that small silver ship as though 
he were a child to be solaced by a toy. And now here 
was his particular friend, Paul the groom, telling him, 
the prince, that he must ride away from the king’s 
city. Prince Ivan felt rather angry. How could Paul 
have forgotten that he, Ivan, was dumb? How could he 
possibly seek fortune in the big outer world when none 
except his few intimates could be of service to him? 
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But Ivan did not know that Paul, being a true 
magician, could read people’s thoughts. 

“Go and speak to the king your father,” he urged 
the prince again. “I tell you that you will be able to 
speak once you see him.” 

The prince shrugged, but he went. He passed a great 
many members of the household on the terrace and in 
the forecourt, but this once he would not stop and 
smile at any of them. And, as he went on, they mur¬ 
mured to one another that their young prince was 
obviously in very low spirits. They wished they might 
have been enabled to cheer him up but, unfortunately, 
the demands of etiquette made it impossible for them 
to do anything unless the prince expressed—by look 
or gesture—his wish for some such service from them. 

The prince saw his father sitting on a marble bench 
in the rose garden, and at that moment the prince knew 
that something tremendous would happen. Something 
did. He ran up to the bench and said loudly and 
clearly: 

“Father, I have a great favour to ask of you-” 

The king was so overjoyed that he leapt from the 
bench and clasped the prince in his arms. 

“You can speak at last! A favour? My dear boy, I’d 
give you more than one half of my kingdom, but tell 
me first which of my wise magicians has cured you of 
dumbness?” 

The prince hesitated. He was not at all sure whether 
he might mention Paul the groom. He said: 

“I am afraid it was no magician, father. It was a man 
of common birth-” 

“Ah, well,” the king shrugged. “In that case, I could 
not invite him to the banquet. It would not matter, 
however. All the same, I must reward the man.” 

“He doesn’t want a reward, father.” 

“He must be a lunatic,” said the king. “However, it 
does not matter so very much. Of course, we must have 
a banquet at once, and I shall invite all the neighbour- 
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ing kings and princes. I know that goose-liver patties 
are your favourite dish, and you shall have as many as 
you like and, of course, I’ll have you sit at the head of 
the table. But what was the favour you wished of 
me?” 

“A horse,” replied Prince Ivan. “I’ve never been 
on a ride all by myself. I’d rather like to do it just once.” 

“Of course, of course.” The king clapped his hands. 
“I shall give orders that they saddle my best hunter for 
you.” 

The entire household broke into joy at hearing the 
great news, and preparations were at once begun for 
the feast. The head cooks were ordered to make hun¬ 
dreds and hundreds of goose-liver patties, and red- 
coated messengers were dispatched with invitations to 
all the four corners of the world. 

Meanwhile, they had saddled the king’s finest hunter 
for the young prince. He felt very sad as he rode away 
from the palace, but he knew he must not betray Paul 
the groom’s confidence. Paul was standing near the 
drawbridge, and he smiled as he saw the prince ride 
past, but Ivan’s thoughts were very sad. He had ridden 
long and hard before he reached the high mountains 
and, with their grim passes behind, he knew he had left 
his father’s dominions. The road wound on and on in 
a pleasantly wooded country, and a little farther on he 
drew level with a trim grey cottage and wondered if he 
might possibly find refuge there. Two very old ladies 
came out and shook their grey heads at his request. 

“We would gladly have given you welcome,” said 
one of them, “but we are old and our end is very near. 
Do you see this sheet? We know we shall die as soon as 
we have hemmed it.” 

Prince Ivan said he was very sorry, touched his blue 
velvet cap, and rode on. He did not draw rein again 
until he met the Man of the Oaks. 

“Please,” said the prince, “I am looking for shelter. 
May I stay with you in your hut?” 
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But the Man of the Oaks shook his grizzled old head. 

“I wish this were possible. Do you see these oaks? 
There is barely a dozen left, and 1 know that as soon 
as I have felled the very last of them, I shall go-” 

The prince nearly wept, but there seemed nothing to 
do, and he rode farther still. Presently, he came to an¬ 
other country, where he met the Man of the Mountains, 
whose job was to level down all the hills in that part of 
the world, and the Man of the Mountains also shook 
his head at the prince’s request. 

“1 know you are a royal prince, sir, and 1 would be 
greatly honoured to have you under my roof, but, alas, 
my own days are numbered. You can see how few are 
the hills for me to level down, and when that’s done, 
I must go from this world.” 

“I must then look elsewhere,” said Prince Ivan, and 
rode on, thinking to himself: “Is there anyone in the 
world who would give me shelter? Where is that for¬ 
tune Paul spoke of? Why, I am now little more than a 
common vagrant, and the countries outside my father’s 
dominions are very thinly populated. Surely, I’ve 
been riding for ages and ages and I’ve met four people 
only.” 

And, his thoughts sadder than ever, the young prince 
reached the bright country of the Sun Princess. She 
lived in a lovely gilt-turreted castle, its towers so high 
that they tapered off into the clouds. She was sitting 
on a golden-floored balcony, eating honey and drinking 
milk, and she leapt from her dazzling throne as soon as 
she saw him. At once, Prince Ivan had a bright gold 
mantle given him to replace his rather dusty blue cloak, 
and a magnificent meal was spread before him. Dishes 
and flagons of gold were carried into the room by 
nimble rays of sunshine, and so light and easy of heart 
did he feel that he all but forgot his earlier disappoint¬ 
ments and Paul’s grim prophecy about the doom to fall 
on his father’s palace. 

“I suppose I was meant to come here,” Ivan told the 
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Sun Princess, and her radiant smile made him 
happy. 

“Well, yes, 1 have been expecting you since you were 
born,” she told him, “but you were happy enough in 
your own home and I could not interfere, so somebody 
said. My moment came when I heard about a shadow 
to fall there. 1 must say I have no idea what a shadow 
can be. But I suppose it must be something unpleasant 
because I heard that 1 could have you here, and a groom 
in your father’s service had permission to cure you and 
to give you instructions.” 

“I see,” said Ivan. 

“You must tell me if you like your rooms. I hope 
you won’t find it difficult to sleep. You see, it is never 
dark in my kingdom.” 

“1 shall get used to it,” replied the prince. 

However, things turned out rather differently. Now 
that he was so happy and had everything he desired, 
Prince Ivan began feeling desperately home-sick. Time 
flew so fast under the Sun Princess’s shining roof that 
the prince had no idea of weeks, months, or even years. 
But he had a very clear idea of his home-sickness, and 
sometimes he wept in secret. 

“Why are your eyes so red today?” his hostess asked 
him once, and he replied quickly: 

“Ah, the wind blew so hard in the morning when I 
took my walk on your golden ramparts.” 

At once, the Sun Princess ordered the wind to be¬ 
have less boisterously, but the prince’s home-sickness 
grew and grew, and in the end remorse at having left 
his people bit into him so sharply that he went and 
asked the Sun Princess to let him go home. 

“I should never have left it,” and he added, “I was 
an ungrateful wretch and a coward.” 

The Sun Princess shook her golden head. 

“You can see from my shining roof that the witch 
has destroyed your father’s palace. You will find nobody 
there. Why should you go out of your way to court 
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disaster ? Stay here. I love you with all the strength of 
my light.” 

“I must go back and find out,” Prince Ivan said, so 
firmly that she knew she must let him go, but she gave 
him three gifts at parting—a small wooden brush, a 
painted ivory comb, and two green apples. 

“These apples are for any old folk you may meet 
Whoever eats them will have their youth restored to 
them. So you need not eat them.” 

“What of the brush and the comb?” asked Prince 
Ivan. “Am I permitted to use them myself?” 

“Yes, but not in the ordinary way. You will remem¬ 
ber your experiences on your way to my kingdom. Now 
there is great magic in the brush and the comb, and you 
will use them in the way you’ll know best when the 
right moment comes.” 

Prince Ivan rode out, and presently he came into the 
land of the Man of the Mountains and found him 
plunged into deep despair: a single mountain was now 
left for him to level down. 

“I have no wish to die at all,” wept the Man of the 
Mountains, “and there is nobody to help me!” 

Prince Ivan felt terribly sorry for him and opened 
his little satchel. He glanced at the three gifts of the 
Sun Princess, picked up the little wooden brush, and 
at once he knew what he must do. He flung it away from 
him with all his force. In an instant, the entire country 
for miles and miles round was turned into high moun¬ 
tain ridges, many of the peaks all but hidden in the 
clouds. The Man of the Mountains clapped his hands 
for joy, and at once ran forward and began levelling 
one mountain, but, as soon as he had done it, another 
appeared in its place. 

“Bless you, sir,” he cried to the prince. “I shall never 
forget your service. Now indeed I know that I shall 
live for ever.” 

Prince Ivan smiled and rode on, and the same 
thing happened when he came to the Man of the 
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Oaks. Here, the little ivory comb, once flung away, 
turned all the fields and moors into immense oak 
groves. 

“Bless you, master,” shouted the Man of the Oaks. 

“There is now so much work for me that I know I 
shall live for ever. You know, I did not want to die 
one little bit.” 

Presently, Prince Ivan came to the hut of the two 
agedsemptresses, who were slowly putting the very last 
stitches into the very last hem of the big sheet. They 
seemed even older and much more frail. They did not 
recognise Prince Ivan. 

“Leave off your stitching for a minute,” he said to 
them. “Here are two nice little apples for you.” 

The old ladies bit into the the apples and, before the 
prince’s eyes, they were turned into young girls, their 
golden hair glossy and their eyes shining. At their feet 
lay a huge pile of sheets and cloths to be hemmed. At 
once they picked one up and started hemming it, but 
no sooner had they made a dozen stitches than they got 
undone. 

“You have given us eternal youth,” they said to the 
prince, “and we must reward you. Here is a blue scarf. 
Take great care of it. If you ever find yourself chased 
by a wild beast or a witch, just wave the scarf in the 
air, and a great lake will at once separate you from the 
pursuer, but remember never to use the scarf unless 
you have to.” 

Prince Ivan thanked the young ladies and rode on. 
He reached his father’s kingdom and found it desolate. 
At the palace, there was nobody to meet him except his 
sister. She stood in the doorway and bared her sharp 
teeth in a smile which was no smile. 

“You should never have kept away so long, dear 
brother,” she reproached him. “Our parents died with¬ 
out seeing you again, and it took me a long time to 
find out where you were.” 

“And what kept you away from me ?” 
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“Well, that proud Sun Princess is my enemy.” 

“And what happened to my parents ?” 

“They annoyed me, and I put an end to them. But 
you look gentle enough to please me, brother. Stay and 
take a good rest, and I will order a good dinner for 
you.” 

So the witch left the room. The prince was left alone 
when he heard a little mouse whispering at his feet. 

“Dear, dear prince, ride back to the Sun Princess at 
once. You have learned more than enough. Your sister 
has no intention of having a meal prepared for you. 
There is neither meat nor mead in the palace. She has 
begun sharpening her biggest knife, dear prince. Now, 
see this lute. I’ll start running up and down the strings, 
and she will think it’s you amusing yourself. You must 
escape this instant.” 

Prince Ivan thanked the little mouse, slipped out and 
mounted his horse with all haste. 

And, meanwhile, the royal witch could not make up 
her mind which of her many knives to sharpen. 
Presently, she moved to the door, opened it and 
listened, and from down the passage came some dis¬ 
jointed sounds because the little mouse was busily run¬ 
ning up and down the lute strings. 

“What a fool my brother is, to be sure. Why, he 
doesn’t know a single tune properly,” muttered the 
witch, and hurried back to sharpen the biggest knife 
she had. Then she crept into the hall and found it 
empty—with the loyal little mouse just scuttling back 
into its hole. 

“Ah, so he’s escaped me! Well, no matter, I know I 
can run faster than any horse in the world, and all shall 
be well so long as I catch him outside the Sun Princess’ 
kingdom.” 

She could indeed run faster than any horse, but she 
did not know that Prince Ivan had a magic scarf and, 
just as the royal witch began gaining on him, he halted 
briefly, waved the scarf, and there lay a vast lake bet- 
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ween him and his terrible sister. Yet she swam across 
and once again raced so fast that all seemed lost when 
the Man of the Oaks came to Ivan’s rescue by piling one 
huge tree on top of another right across the road and 
all around. Still, the royal witch managed to find her 
way through the piled-up trees, and the chase got more 
desperate than ever and the Prince was on the edge of 
losing his wits for terror when they reached the domain 
of the Man of the Mountains, who, to repay the debt 
he owed to the prince, made a huge mountain move 
right across the road, so that the witch lost ground in 
having to climb right over it. Still, she had at last 
crossed it and, her wild hair streaming, she ran and she 
flew, she flew and she ran till the poor prince knew he 
just could not hold out a moment longer, when he saw 
the clean shining roofs of the palace of the Sun Princess. 

“Open your window,” shouted Prince Ivan, and at 
once he and his horse together were in the palace, and 
the great window was banged to behind them. 

“Give him up this instant!” screamed the witch. 
“He’s stolen a horse, eight silver spoons and a roast hare 
from me. Give him up!” and she hammered on the 
window so hard that she smashed the glass, and there 
stood the Sun Princess, staring at her, and the witch, 
having forgotten the enmity between them, stared 
harder and harder until the flame of the Sun Princess’s 
eyes turned the royal witch into a handful of ash, and 
the Sun Princess smiled at her prince, and they were 
together for ever under that shining roof. 



NINE 


The Crystal Mountain 


Long, long before any of us could remember, there 
lived a king, whose wife died in giving him a son. 
The king was very glad to have an heir but, as time 
went on, he became very disappointed in the prince. 
Everybody said the boy was a fool. Nobody, of course, 
would have dared to say so to the king, but he had the 
same idea. The prince had no sense of his high posi¬ 
tion. Indeed, he was often heard to say that he felt 
infinitely bored with the life he had to lead at his 
father’s court. Important functions made him yawn, 
and once, when the king was entertaining some parti¬ 
cularly high-born guests, the prince turned up at the 
banquet wearing a shepherd’s tattered smock. On being 
asked what he had done with his gorgeous crimson 
velvet coat, the prince said he had given it to some 
poor man, who needed a warm coat because the 
weather was very cold. The guests tried not to smile, 
the courtiers looked shocked, and the king was furious. 

The prince was of little use in the council chamber. 
When his father’s ministers spent hours on deciding 
which of the existing treaties might be broken with the 
least risk of danger to the country’s prestige and finance, 
the prince would interrupt those very momentous dis¬ 
cussions by asking utterly impossible questions about 
the number of cows owned by poor peasants and what 
help would the treasury provide in case of a poor 
harvest. 


s 
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The king’s ministers frowned. They could not very 
well tell their sovereign’s son that he was a fool, but 
they implied it often enough, and in the end the king 
told his son that his presence would no longer be re¬ 
quired in council. 

‘‘What have 1 done?” asked the prince. 

“You have often interrupted most important business 
by asking stupid questions,” thundered the king. “What 
have cows and a poor harvest got to do with the affairs 
of state?” 

“But cattle and harvest affect your own people,” pro¬ 
tested the prince. “Surely, they are more important 
than silly little signatures on silly little pieces of paper? 

“Go and have a game of draughts!” the king shouted. 
“That’s about all you are good for.” 

Still, the prince grew and grew, and soon it was 
obvious that a suitable bride should be found for him. 
The king spent whole days in discussing all the prin¬ 
cesses in the world with his ministers. The king wished 
the girl to bring a handsome dowry. He did not bother 
much about anything else so long as she came of royal 
stock. His choice fell on the only daughter of a neigh¬ 
bouring sovereign, who would bring seventeen trunks 
of gold as her dowry. She was some ten years older than 
the prince, but that, the king declared, did not matter 
in the least, and the princess was duly invited to the 
palace. 

Everybody saw at once that her ugliness and bad 
temper were in full accord with her dowry, but nobody 
thought much of it except the prince, who even refused 
to dance with her because, as he said, her teeth were 
so long and sharp he feared she might bite off his chin. 
After that, not a single princess would as much as look 
at him, and once again the household agreed that their 
prince was the greatest fool born. 

Strange to say, he was extremely popular among the 
people. Those hard-working folk would say that he was 
handy with the harrow and the plough, and even lend a 
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hand to the women with the trussing of birds and such¬ 
like homely tasks. The king, of course, heard all those 
rumours, and they infuriated him, and the day he heard 
that the prince had sold a fine gold and ruby buckle to 
help some wretched peasant family in distress, the king 
flew into such a rage that all the rare glass goblets on 
the table were smashed to pieces. 

“If you let everybody sponge on you, you’ll soon 
empty the treasury,” he thundered at his son. 

“That would not really hurt anyone, would it?” re¬ 
marked the prince. “Now, father, please, be reason¬ 
able, but how in the world could I sit in that poor hut 
with such a buckle on my shoulder when 1 knew those 
people had had nothing but acorn soup for their dinner 
for days and days ? And, by the way, father, don’t you 
think that you and I might have fewer than eighteen 
courses for dinner every week-day and twenty-five on 
Sundays ? If we cut them down to twelve,” reflected 
the prince, “I don’t suppose any among your subjects 
would be reduced to acorn soup-” 

Here, the king’s anger almost choked him. 

“You were bom a fool,” he roared so loudly that the 
very cooks in the kitchens below heard and shuddered, 
wondering if they had forgotten to put spices into the 
soup. “You were bom a fool and you’ll die a fool. 
And what in the world can you do ? You’re always at 
my ministers for wasting their time, so you tell me, 
over treaties. And what have you ever done, I ask you? 
You seem made of cream cheese and apple pulp. You 
have never fought in a decent fight. I doubt if you could 
tell one end of a sword from the other. I got hold of a 
charming princess for you, and you were unspeakably 
frank about her teeth. You have been seen chatting 
with dirty goatherds and helping their wives to gather 
flax. In a word, you have as much dignity as a gutter¬ 
ing candle.” 

“Has dignity ever made clover grow?” asked the 
prince. 
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“Out of my sight,” roared the king. “You have 
ruined my dinner. In fact, you have all but ruined my 
life. This very day I shall summon my council and 
choose my royal nephew for my heir. I believe I have 
the right to do so once my ministers declare you to be a 
real fool, and they will do so at my command. Why, 
you might turn evei7thing topsy-turvy if you came to 
the throne. You will probably choose goatherds and 
suchlike for members of your council.” 

“All right,” said the prince, “I beg you to send for 
my royal cousin at once,” and he walked out of the 
dining-hall. 

He found a good horse in the stables and left the 
city that same hour. He supposed he was a fool, but at 
least, he thought, from now on he would be a free fool. 
He had been thoroughly sick of palace life for years 
and years, and the mere idea of having some day to 
wear that heavily bejewelled crown horrified him. 

So the prince rode far, far away, and at last he 
realised that he had lost his bearings, and it did not in 
the least trouble him. He came to a stream and 
watered his horse before he even thought of satisfying 
his own thirst, for such was his fool’s nature. A little 
later, riding very much at his leisure, the prince reached 
a small glade where he came on a white doe in a trap. 
Instantly he halted and leapt out of the saddle. 

Now, it proved a very cunning and difficult trap, and 
the prince was furious. 

“Once I am king, there shan’t be a single trap of such 
kind allowed in any forest,” he thought, quite forgett¬ 
ing that he would never be king. 

Soon enough the prince’s hands were deeply scratched 
and tom, but he hardly noticed how they were bleed¬ 
ing, so anxious was he in trying not to injure the poor 
little doe in his efforts to free her. At last, however, 
the prince succeeded in breaking the very last of the 
iron bars, and the little white doe was free. She stood 
up on her lovely slim legs and said in a gentle voice: 
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“Prince, you’ve got a heart of pure gold. Now it will 
be my pleasure to reward you. You never knew, did 
you, that you were doing a service to a fairy doe ?” 

“In such a case,” asked the prince, known to be a 
fool to all the clever man in his father’s kingdom, “why 
ever didn’t you work your magic on the trap? I should 
think it would have broken your legs soon enough if I 
hadn’t happened to ride past.” 

“Because mine is a particular magic,” replied the 
white doe. “ I may never use it to do anything to my 
own advantage. But I certainly can be of service to you. 
Now please tell me—what is the trouble with you?” 

“My father, the king, has turned me out,” replied 
the prince. 

“Indeed! Did you then offend him?” 

“I am sure I don’t know. The only thing is that I 
suppose it is not very pleasant for a king to have a fool 
for his heir. And I know I am a fool.” 

“Hardly any fools do,” remarked the little white doe. 
“Tell me—why did they call you a fool?” 

“Because I could never behave as a prince should, 
and I suppose they were right. It’s so deadly boring, 
you know.” 

“I don’t know,” said the white doe. “However, none 
of it is really my business. I merely wish to serve you. 
I suppose you are out in search of adventures, and you 
may well come across dangers. In such a case. Prince, 
say twice: ‘Little doe, white doe, come to me,’ and 
throw yourself on the ground, and at your wish you will 
be turned either into a falcon or an ant. My magic, I 
fear, goes no further. All you have to do is to whisper, 
just when you throw yourself down, ‘falcon’ or else 
‘ant’. Is that clear?” 

“Indeed, it is,” said the prince, “but what do I do if 
I wish to get back to my ordinary shape?” 

“Just say, ‘Little doe, white doe, come to me,’ pause 
for a breath, and then whisper, ‘Myself again,’ and 
that’ll be done instantly.” 
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“Thank you, little white doe,” the prince said with 
deep feeling, and the fairy doe tripped away to enjoy 
the freedom of the woods once again. 

And for quite ten minutes the prince stood lost in 
thought. Then he whistled to his horse, waited for him 
to come up, patted his silken neck, and said: 

“Be off home, my friend, home.” 

And the horse galloped back to the city and found 
his way to the palace stables, and everybody decided 
that the prince was dead. The courtiers were quite 
pleased, the poor folk wept, and the king sent seventeen 
messengers, clad in royal scarlet and blue, to fetch the 
king’s nephew, considered to be a very clever young 
man because he carried his dignity as carefully as 
though it were a brimming plate of hot soup. Having 
got the young man to the palace and having duly pro¬ 
claimed him the lawful heir, the king sent another in¬ 
vitation to the princess, who had seventeen trunks of 
gold for her dowry, and this time neither her temper 
nor her remarkable ugliness interfered with the matri¬ 
monial scheme. The king’s nephew married the long¬ 
toothed princess, and they found happiness in being 
able to find fault with each other all day long. But they 
never once lost their dignity, and the king and the court 
were very pleased with them. 

Meanwhile, all alone in the glade, the disinherited 
prince said twice: “Little doe, white doe, come to me,” 
and then, throwing himself on the ground, he whis¬ 
pered, “Falcon.” All at once, the prince was in the air, 
soaring higher and higher and higher until even the 
folk, who live well above the clouds, admired his dar¬ 
ing and courage. And the prince flew over vast seas and 
great sweeps of mountain country and huge deep forests, 
and he felt that never before had he felt so happy, so 
free and so clean as though the air all about him were 
continually renewing his wings. 

“Why in the world don’t more people do it ?” “It is 
so much better than crawling along on the ground!” 
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So the prince flew on and on and, at last, far, far 
below, he caught a glimpse of something shining in the 
sun. So he dropped lower and lower still, and he saw 
that it was a huge crystal mountain standing all on its 
own in the middle of a vast plain. At some distance 
from it stood a castle, but there seemed not a trace of 
any city or even a village for miles and miles around. 

“So very strange and beautiful,” thought the prince, 
and dropped right down to the ground, and used the 
spell given him correctly, so that within a second his 
human shape was given back to him. 

He cast another puzzled glance at the huge crystal 
mountain and decided to make straight for the castle. 
There, the prince knocked and knocked and knocked, 
but it was a very long time before anyone came to un¬ 
bolt the huge oak doors, and the man, who opened 
them, was weeping bitterly. 

“What’s the trouble, my friend?” the prince asked 
in that kindly voice which made his father’s people love 
the very ground he trod. 

“Oh, sir,” sobbed the man, “you must be a stranger 
here. But didn’t you notice that crystal mountain on 
your way to the castle ? A terrible twelve-headed dragon 
built it some years ago. Nobody has ever been able to 
get inside because there does not seem to be any en¬ 
trance, and yet the dragon comes in and goes out as he 
pleases, and he has destroyed the whole city. As you 
see, nothing is left except the castle, and the king’s 
magicians say that even that will not escape its 
doom, and they can find nothing at all in their books 
or in the stars which would help our king to kill the 
dragon.” 

“But, may good man,” said the prince with deep feel¬ 
ing, “I feel sure you are not crying for the fate of the 
city. What has happened?” 

“Why, sir, the very, very worst,” wept the man. 
“Yesterday, our incomparable princess went for a walk 
in the palace grounds, and later her ladies said that she 
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had seen a small golden kid and followed it right out 
of the garden to the very foot of that terrible mountain, 
and before anyone could run and rescue the princess, a 
great big hole opened up and swallowed her. Oh, sir, 
our poor king at once sent out his remaining knights, 
eleven hundred and thirty-three in number, and not 
one of them came back.” 

“1 am more than sorry to hear that,” said the prince, 
“but, of course, it is very difficult to win in a combat 
against such a dragon.” 

“There was no combat, sir,” the man replied sadly. 
“You will see what has happened to them if you walk 
towards the mountain and look at it from the south 
side. All the eleven hundred and thirty-three knights 
have been turned into glass effigies.” 

“Very odd indeed!” said the prince. 

“I have heard it said,” the man went on, “that there 
is a secret inside the crystal mountain and whoever gets 
hold of it will be able to destroy both the dragon and 
the mountain, but there is no way of getting in,” and 
he took to sobbing more bitterly than before. 

“Why, it is the most shocking story I have ever 
heard,” said the prince. “I must get nearer and have a 
good look.” 

“Have a care, sir, have a care,” the man begged him, 
and the prince smiled and nodded. 

Indeed, as he came nearer to the crystal mountain 
and looked at it from the south, the prince could see 
the eleven hundred and thirty-three knights lying just 
where they must have fallen, and every bit of them, 
flesh, bone, armour and sword, was turned to glass. 
They all looked extremely beautiful under the sun¬ 
light, but the prince did not waste much time on them. 
Instead, he stared hard at the crystal mountain looming 
high, high up just ahead of him. It, too, looked very 
beautiful, and it seemed almost impossible to believe 
that a wicked twelve-headed dragon should have had it 
for a home. 
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But the prince had no time for such reflections. It 
did not really matter how beautiful the mountain might 
be. What mattered was that somewhere, hidden in its 
terrible depths, was a lovely young girl in trouble. 

“It’s going to be a much harder job than struggling 
with that trap,” the prince said to himself, “but it’s got 
to be done somehow.” And he whispered twice: “Little 
doe, white doe, come to me,” flung himself down on 
the ground, and murmured under his breath, “Ant,” 
and there he was, turned into a tiny speck, running 
faster and faster and faster still to the very foot of the 
crystal mountain which had not a doorway anywhere 
for a man’s body to get through, but soon enough the 
prince discovered a tiny chink and he got through. 
Now, there he was, right inside the mountain, and he 
could not but marvel at the vastness of all he saw. He 
ran across a hall which was so big that, standing at one 
end, he was unable to see the opposite wall, and the 
dazzle all but blinded him. Everything was made of 
glass, floor, windows, ceilings, walls and furniture, and 
a sharp clear light fell on everything so that it shone 
with a hundredfold brilliance. “If I were not a humble 
ant, I really think I’d be blinded,” thought the prince. 
He kept still and listened hard, but everything was 
deathly quiet, and not even a door handle could be 
heard to tinkle. Then he went down one passage and 
another and a third and fourth, and nobody did he 
meet until he found himself in front of a very high door 
made of thick, dark violet glass. The prince ran back¬ 
wards and forwards, and not a chink could he see any¬ 
where. It really seemed as though he could not move 
another inch forward, but he would not even consider 
the idea of turning back. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed the prince, “and what do I do 
now?” 

But at that moment he got very angry with himself. 
“What’s the good of my having got into the crystal 
mountain when the first closed door I meet as good as 
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beats me down ? There must be a way in, and it’s up to 
me to try and find it.” 

Then the prince stopped running backwards and for¬ 
wards and kept very, very still and, keeping still, he saw 
a tiny, tiny speck of something that looked like dust 
very near to where the door clearance should have been 
and was not. The prince looked very intently and he 
noticed the speck vanishing, and at once darted after 
it. There was a chink after all, but he had never noticed 
it in his feverish running backwards and forwards. 

And the prince found himself m a huge room wholly 
furnished in multi-coloured glass. Just ahead of him, on 
a pale blue crystal sofa, sat the loveliest girl anyone 
could imagine. She had a gold crystal coronet on her 
head and slim, pink glass slippers on her tiny feet, and 
she sat, weeping. 

Of course, she never noticed the prince, and that 
rather disconcerted him until he remembered that 
people don’t usually see a single ant running across the 
floor, and the prince lost no time in using the return 
spell taught him by the little white doe. As soon as he 
turned into a man again, he felt excessively cold and 
wondered whether things all round about him were not 
of glass but of ice. 

The princess stopped crying at once. She got off the 
blue crystal sofa, and her eyes were large stars as she 
stared at him. 

“How in the world did you get in?” she asked. “I 
know that violet glass door is locked by a spell known 
to nobody except the dragon.” 

“I did not have to open it, Madam,” the prince re¬ 
plied. “I am sorry, but we have little time for talk. 
Please, tell me if you have been able to discover the 
secret of the crystal mountain?” 

“I have,” she spoke sadly, “but I fear it is a useless 
discovery--” 

“Never mind that, Madam,” he urged her. “What is 
it?” 
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“In the very next hall there is a box made of red glass. 
It must be picked up and thrown on the ground. Out of 
it will tumble a plain wooden egg, and inside the egg 
lies the stump of a magic candle stolen from the King 
of Fir eland, and if such a candle were ever lit, the 
mountain will begin melting away, and I know that as 
soon as it happens the dragon will be left powerless. 5 ' 

“And how did you find that out?” asked the prince 
cautiously. 

“He boasted of it. He said that not all the knights 
sent out by my poor father could best him because only 
the flame from the Fireland candle could rob him of all 
his cunning and strength, and he told me that the 
candle could never be lit.” 

“You say the red glass box is in the very next room ?” 

“Yes, and the dragon sleeps just underneath. The 
breaking of the box will wake him at once.” Here the 
princess sobbed. “Why, you would be turned into glass 
within an instant.” 

“I should hate that to happen,” the prince replied 
gravely, and when the girl had finished drying her eyes 
and looked up, there was no prince in the room, and 
she was alone again. 

“I must have dreamt it all,” she murmured, and re¬ 
membered that she could have another good cry. 

And, meanwhile, a tiny ant was busily crawling into 
the very next hall. There, on a black glass table stood 
a red box, and the prince considered it carefully. It was a 
very small square box, and he could see the outline of a 
plain wooden egg lying inside it. 

“Well, this looks like a job for a man,” thought the 
prince, and lowered himself down on the glass floor 
without making the least sound. Back in his human 
shape, he felt for the tinder box he always carried. 

“That’s all right,” he murmured, and stooped over 
the red glass box and hoped with all his hope to find a 
flaw. Indeed, he found one and, by cautiously inserting 
a knife, he was able to hold the plain wooden egg in 
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his hands. Out of it came the stump of a very ordinary 
tallow candle, but as soon as the prince had struck fire 
from the tinder box, the candle broke into a fierce 
scarlet flame, and at once a deep rumbling started just 
below. It was the twelve-headed dragon waking up and 
crying for his power to return to him. 

In less than an instant, the prince was an ant again 
and back in the princess’s room. It took him precisely 
ten seconds to teach her how to use the spell, and then 
two ants were running faster and faster, with the great 
mountain melting away all round about them, and at 
last with a desperate last effort, they were in the open 
once again, and the first thing the Prince did, on being 
a man again, was to implore the little white doe for 
help on behalf of the eleven hundred and thirty-three 
knights turned into glass figures. At once, they all rose 
up, brandished their swords, and cheered the prince. 

Ah, how the bells of the castle chapel were rung that 
day! How the people sang and laughed and danced at 
that wedding, and presently the tremendous news 
reached the prince’s father, who at once dismissed the 
nephew and his bad-tempered wife, and took to boast¬ 
ing that he had always known his dear son was the 
cleverest man in the kingdom, and everybody said they 
had always thought so, too. 



TEN 


The Boy and the Birds 


A great many marvellous things used to happen in 
the remote long ago. Indeed, people were then so ac¬ 
customed to marvels that many and many of them were 
never recorded at all. Yet the story I am about to tell 
you was so wonderful that it came to be told time and 
time again until fully twenty-seven generations were as 
intimate with it as though it were the alphabet. 

Don’t let us bother about maps, because it all hap¬ 
pened in a region no map had ever covered, in a big 
city by the sea-shore, in a silver-gabled house of a 
wealthy merchant and his wife. So rich was the man 
that he never had the leisure to count all the gold he 
kept in his coffers, and his wife wore a new velvet dress 
even when she went to buy cod and halibut at the 
market. One thing only was lacking to make them really 
happy: a child. Often enough the merchant would say 
to his wife: 

“See, my dear wife, the years are running as swiftly 
as the tides, and we shall come to our old age and have 
nobody to serve and to cherish us, and sometimes I feel 
I would like to throw all my gold into the sea, because 
there will be none of our name to inherit it, and 1 some¬ 
times hate the very presence of the men, who serve me 
in the counting-house, because no hireling can serve as 
lovingly and loyally as one’s own child. Indeed,” added 
the merchant, “I wonder if I had better destroy all my 
possessions before old age overtakes us-” 
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“For shame,” the wife scolded him. “There is plenty 
of time ahead of us and I just won’t allow you to throw 
all the gold into the sea. People would say you were a 
madman, and I would hate to be known as a madman’s 
wife.” 

She was proved right in the end. They had plenty of 
time ahead of them, and presently, the wife had a son 
born to her, and they had him, christened Vassily. 

He grew up a very handsome boy, and the merchant 
and his wife had many proofs of their son’s intelligence: 
Vassily learned his letters as easily as though they were 
so many pieces of bread and honey for him to eat. He 
was so quick at figures that the clerks in the counting- 
house declared they just had nothing left to teach him, 
and the merchant became better and better pleased 
every day. 

However, nobody in this world can have everything, 
and, somewhat to their grief, the parents discovered 
that Vassily had little use for a boy’s ordinary pastimes. 
He hated games. He loathed fights. He had little love 
for fishing. He did not get on easily with the other boys 
in the neighbourhood, mainly because of his strange 
fancy for birds. 

Even as a small boy, Vassily would use his leisure 
hours in no other way than vanishing into the woods 
at the back of the city, or else wandering along the sea¬ 
shore and making friends with birds. He would watch 
them with such an absorption in his eyes that his 
father’s friends occasionally wondered if Vassily were 
right in the head. The boys, of course, teased Vassily 
without mercy, and he did not mind that in the least. 
Seagulls and herons, pigeons and sparrows, finches and 
golden orioles, woodpeckers and robins, and many 
others were all known to and loved by Vassily. He 
would go to the market and spend all his pocket money* 
on birds in cages, and release them on the spot, much 
to people’s amusement, and at last his father stopped 
his pocket money. 
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At home, in the parlour, they had a tame nightingale 
in a big gilt cage. Vassily would have liked to release it, 
but he dared not do it because the nightingale was his 
mother’s pet. However, hardly a day passed but he 
would spend an hour or so listening and also whisper¬ 
ing to the nightingale. 

“You are not a stupid boy,” his mother said once, 
“and I just can’t understand why you waste so much 
time whispering to that bird. Do you imagine he can 
listen to you?” 

Vassily was a well-brought-up boy and said nothing 
except: 

“I don’t really know, mother.” 

Once on Sunday, just as they were beginning dinner, 
the nightingale broke into song. The merchant stopped 
eating his spiced pork, stroked his long beard, and 
sighed. 

“I believe I would give half my fortune to find out 
just what the nightingale is singing about.” 

His wife glanced at Vassily, frowned, and said 
sharply: 

“Eat your pork, husband, and stop saying such 
things.” 

“Why, 1 was merely wondering,” he began, but she 
broke in: 

“Isn’t it enough that our boy should waste his time 
on birds ? Must you talk such nonsense, husband ? Who¬ 
ever heard of anyone being able to tell what any bird 
sings about? As though it were of any importance, 
either! Really, between the two of you, I am beginning 
to wonder if 1 had better let the nightingale go back to 
the woods!” 

“I meant it as a joke, wife,” the merchant said hur¬ 
riedly, and cut himself another large slice of spiced 
pork. “Have another helping, Vassily? Good heavens, 
boy, what’s the matter with you ?” 

And the parents stopped eating at once and stared at 
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the boy, who had gone very red in the face, with large 
tears running down his cheeks. 

“What’s the matter now?” asked his mother severely. 
“Have you been up to mischief, or what? You have not 



He would go to the market and spend 
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by any chance bought up every caged bird in the city 
today, have you?” 

Vassily merely shook his head, 

“Then eat your dinner,” went on his mother, “and 
be thankful for it, too. I have spiced the pork with my 
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own hands. No hired cook can ever mix the spices 
properly, to my thinking. Eat your dinner, Vassily, and 
stop crying. You are too big a boy for tears.” 

“Yes,” said the merchant, “you just listen to your 
mother, boy. Mind that you don’t forget to repay us 
both when you are a grown man. We shall depend on 
your service, you know, when we are old.” 

And here Vassily broke out: 

“1 shall never, never serve you, father.” 

“So you mean to desert us?” 

“No, no, it isn’t that. Only 1 know what the nightin¬ 
gale was singing about, and 1 dare not tell you-” 

The merchant laid down his knife. His wife looked 
very stern. 

“Another of your silly fancies, boy ? Understand once 
andTor all that your mother and I have had more than 
enough of them. And you shall tell us what it is this 
time and never invent another, do you hear?” 

“But I never invent them, father-” 

“What was the nightingale singing about?” deman¬ 
ded his father. “You shall tell us at once.” 

“1 dare not tell you,” sobbed Vassily, “because you 
will be so angry.” 

“What was it?” they insisted. 

“Oh, please, don’t be so angry. How can I help it if 
1 do understand the birds’ language? 1 must have been 
born with the gift. Why, once 1 heard two pigeons 
cooing together near the market place, and I under¬ 
stood all they said, and it all came true.” 

“What came true?” his parents gasped in terrified 
unison. 

“Why, they said the cathedral spire would fall during 
the next gale, and it did fall—within a week—but I 
dared not say anything,” cried Vasily, “and once in a 
wood I heard a robin say to a chaffinch that they should 
avoid nesting near the burgomaster’s house because it 
stood in perU of fire and, surely, you remember that it 
was burnt down three years ago.” 
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“Never you mind the cathedral spire and the bur¬ 
gomaster’s house,” thundered his father. “What did the 
nightingale sing about?” 

“It—it sang about the day,” gulped poor Vassily, 
“when you would serve me, bring me water to wash my 
hands and a towel to dry them on, and you would not 
dare to sit in my presence.” 

“It sang that, did it, indeed ?” shouted the merchant, 
and he boxed Vassily’s ears. 

Then he was sent off to bed, though it was early 
afternoon. They would not bring him any supper that 
evening. They let all the servants go out, closed the 
shutters, bolted the door, and held their council to¬ 
gether. 

“See, wife,” said the merchant. “It may all be true or 
not, but if it be true, it is sheer devilry. Whoever heard 
of a Christian child understanding a bird’s language? 
Why, Vassily might yet hear a sparrow chirp about 
some murder or other, and for all we know, he might 
loosen his own tongue for once, and we would find our¬ 
selves in a lake of trouble. Why, they might easily hang 
us for such devilry. That has been known to happen,” 
he added weightily, and his wife shuddered. 

“I certainly don’t wish to be hanged. But what are we 
to do, husband ?” 

“Get rid of him for all he is our only son. Just think 
where we would be once such a story got about ?” 

The merchant’s wife feared the threat of the gallows 
far more than she loved her son. She did not argue with 
her husband. The same evening they put a sleeping 
powder into Vassily’s milk, and the merchant himself 
carried it upstairs. 

“This for your supper,” he said gruffly, “not that you 
deserve any of it. I have never heard of such wickedness. 
For a son to tell his parents that one day they would be 
turned into his servants! Aren’t you ashamed of your¬ 
self?” 

“But you asked me to tell you, father, and how could 
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I help it ? It’s the gift I have got, and don’t all gifts come 
from God?” 

The merchant hurriedly left the room and turned the 
key in the lock outside, and said to his wife: 

“We were indeed wise not to lose a moment. The boy 
isn’t a bit sorry. I believe he’s looking forward to us 
performing menial services for him. Sheer devilry, that’s 
what it is.” 

And, meanwhile, Vassily, who was very thirsty, drank 
the milk and at once fell into most profound sleep. 
Presently, they carried him out of the house to the sea¬ 
shore, put him into a small boat, and the outgoing tide 
carried the boat far, far out of their sight. Then they 
went back to the house and were terrified to see a 
window opened. 

“We must have been burgled,” wailed the woman, 
“and I had forgotten to lock up the silver spoons, with 
all the fuss that was going on!” 

But the silver was still in its oaken chest. Only the 
great gilt cage stood empty, its little door ajar. 

“Oh, dear, it must have been the cat. I may well 
have left the little door ajar when I put the seed in. 
Come to think of it, husband, this is just as well. I could 
not have borne to see that bird again, and don’t you go 
and buy me another.” 

And they told their household and acquaintances 
that their beloved Vassily must have been carried away 
by the wolves in the wood at the back of the city. Every¬ 
body, of course, believed them because the merchant’s 
wife wailed and sobbed loud enough to be heard in 
every street. Then they wore deep mourning for the 
space of four months. But at the end of that year, four 
of the merchant’s ships were wrecked and two more 
seized by pirates, and his fortune shrank by one half. In 
another year it all but vanished, and at last he closed 
his counting-house and took a small inn near the har¬ 
bour, and his wife no longer wore velvet dresses on 
Sundays, let alone weekdays. And years went on, and 
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most people forgot that such a boy as Vassily had once 
lived in the city. 

And nobody at all knew that the nightingale, using a 
spell, had caused the gilt bars of the cage to be opened, 
flown straight to the sea-shore, reached the little boat 
and perched on the sleeping boy’s shoulder. 

The little boat went on and on, and at last poor 
Vassily woke up to find himself all alone in the open 
sea, with nothing but water and clouds to look at. He 
was so badly frightened that he covered his face with 
both hands and prayed that a storm might get up and 
drown him at once. But the nightingale, still perched on 
his shoulders, broke into song, and Vassily must needs 
listen to him. 

“Courage, courage, my dear young friend,” sang the 
nightingale, “you may be alone and hungry and thirsty, 
but help is on the way, and you shall never be alone 
again.” 

So Vassily thanked the nightingale and took heart 
again. Presently, a great sailing ship appeared on the 
horizon. She came nearer and nearer, and Vassily, urged 
on by his little feathered friend, stood up in the bows 
and waved his scarf. In the end, he and the nightingale 
wear taken aboard, and Vassily was brought into the 
skipper’s cabin. 

“Are you a survivor from a shipwreck?” asked the 
skipper. 

“Oh, no, sir,” Vassily said sadly. “My parents got 
very angry with me and gave me some milk to drink and 
I fell asleep, and woke up at sea-” 

“What had you done?” 

Vassily told the whole story, and the skipper shook 
his head. 

“Boys will have fancies,” he said, not unkindly. 
“Still, I rather like you, and it is obvious that your 
people meant to be rid of you. I will be your foster- 
father, lad, but, remember, I'll have no bird prophecies 
on board.” He added: “My men might not like it at all. 
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Just suppose your bird began singing about something 
dreadful to happen to them.” 

“I quite understand, sir,” said Vassily, and he was 
given a bunk and certain jobs to do, and he felt happy 
enough, and the sailors, who knew nothing about his 
gift, used to like listening to the nightingale, and Vassily 
was very careful about keeping his counsel even when 
he heard the bird sing of the coming theft of a silver 
goblet from the skipper’s cabin. The goblet indeed came 
to be stolen. That evening, however, Vassily heard his 
bird say: 

“It shall be found on Friday next because the thief is 
horribly afraid.” 

And, sure enough, Friday came, and the silver goblet 
reappeared in the skipper’s cabin. Men marvelled and 
talked about it, and then forgot it. 

After a few months, however, Vassily knocked at the 
skipper’s door one fine spring morning. 

“Yes?” asked the skipper. “Aren’t you pleased with 
your victuals, or what ?” 

“I have come to tell you,” Vassily spoke boldly, “that 
we are heading straight for a bad storm, and wouldn’t 
it be wiser to change course and make for the nearest 
harbour ?” 

The skipper frowned. 

“Didn’t I tell you from the beginning not to men¬ 
tion such things to me? I just don’t believe in your 
bird fancies, see? And I’ve sailed the world’s seas for 
well-nigh forty years, and I won’t be made a laughing¬ 
stock among the crew. Change course at a bird’s bid¬ 
ding ! What next ? Run along, lad, and never worry me 
again.” He went on in a kindlier voice: “You don’t yet 
know enough about the sea. There just isn’t a chance of 
a storm.” 

There was nothing left for Vassily to do except leave 
the cabin, and he went. Yet that same evening the wind 
freshened and the sea looked troubled. Soon after sun¬ 
set, a storm bore on them. The ship rode it through. 
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but at the cost of a mast, a lot of rigging and two boats. 
She made the harbour somehow, but the skipper never 
again made cutting remarks about Vassily’s night¬ 
ingale. 

And the years went on, and Vassily grew into a hand¬ 
some young man, and he was such a good sailor that 
the skipper felt very proud of him. They went on many 
voyages, but their business never took them anywhere 
near Vassily’s native country. 

One summer morning, they reached the harbour of a 
great city, the capital of a very rich and powerful king¬ 
dom. And they found the city plunged into great sad¬ 
ness because of their king’s strange illness. Visitors to 
the ship told the skipper that the king had had no sleep 
for seven months, three weeks and five days. The state 
affairs were being neglected because he could no longer 
summon his council; the army was grumbling because 
there was nobody to make war against, and the king’s 
family and the courtiers were exhausted by the king’s 
continual bad temper. 

“Surely,” said the skipper, “your country should have 
a physician able to cure the king.” 

The men shook their heads. 

“it is the appalling noice,” they said, “and what can 
the cleverest doctor do about it, we ask you ?” 

41 What noise are you talking about?” asked the 
skipper, and they told him. 

It appeared that precisely seven months, three weeks 
and five days before three crows had begun croaking 
very loudly by day and by night right outside the king’s 
window. After the first few nights, it was decided to 
change the king’s bedroom, but the crows merely 
changed their own habitat. Since then, forty-seven 
changes were made, and precisely forty-seven times did 
the crows change their perch. The king could neither 
sleep nor rest. His nerves were frayed to ribbons. His 
appetite had dwindled to nothing. The men did not 
describe his temper. 
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The king’s bodyguard had tried to do all they could 
to trap and to shoot the crows, and nothing seemed to 
be of any use. 

“And just this morning,” said the skipper’s guests, 
“the king has issued a proclamation. He promises one 
half of his kingdom as a reward to the man who can rid 
him of those terrible crows. But he also says that 
another unsuccessful attempt will be punished by death. 
Of course, the king’s bodyguard now pretend to have 
mislaid all their traps and fowling-pieces.” 

“It’s a very strange and distressing case,” said the 
skipper, and a little later he told Vassily about it. 

“Let me then go ashore and see if 1 can help the king. 
Why, it is dreadful not to have slept for seven months, 
three weeks and five days.” 

The skipper looked very unhappy. 

“You’re as dear to me as my own son, and you know 
what will happen if you fail? 1 certainly could not pro¬ 
tect you.” 

“But I shall not fail,” Vassily told him. 

There broke a great commotion in the palace fore¬ 
court when Vassily appeared and said he wished to see 
the king because he had an idea he might be of some 
use in the business of those birds. The doorkeeper and 
the flunkeys stood and passed biting remarks about 
Vassily’s humble appearance, his work-hardened hands 
and rough clothes. 

“You are so young and you are a stranger. Nothing 
but very subtle magic will help there. The king’s 
magicians have failed utterly. What do you imagine 
you can do ?” asked a chamberlain, who agreed to see 
Vassily after a few hours delay. 

“I imagine nothing at all, sir,” Vassily said politely, 
“and I assure you I know nothing at all about magic.” 

The chamberlain rubbed his forehead so hard that 
his wig slipped off his head. Bald-headed, he looked a 
kindly old man. 

“You are very young,” he said at last, “and I suppose 
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you are a good sailor. The future lies before you. Why 
then should you wish to put your neck into a noose? I 
warn you that it would be useless to ask the king for 
mercy once you have failed. His Majesty’s temper,” 
here the chamberlain coughed, “is—well—slightly up¬ 
set, shall we say ?” 

“I don’t mean to fail,” said Vassily very stubbornly, 
and the old man sighed. 

“Don’t say I did not warn you,” he muttered, and led 
Vassily into the king’s private apartments. The noise 
in the room was so terrific that Vassily never heard the 
chamberlain’s introduction, or the king’s answer. All 
Vassily saw was a very pale, tired, elderly man in an 
armchair and three crows on the window-sill. The 
window panes were of the thickest glass imaginable, 
but the croaking came through and filled the vast room 
with ear-splitting cacophony so that Vassily knew it 
would be no use him saying a word to the king. Vassily 
merely bowed, crossed the room, opened the window, 
and listened. Then the astounded courtiers saw the 
birds cock their heads on one side as though they in 
their turn were listening. Presently, Vassily closed the 
window again. The croaking was resumed, but on a 
slightly lower key, so that Vassily’s words could be 
heard by the king. 

“Sir, they are asking for judgment, and they say none 
but your Majesty can give it. The father crow says the 
young crow is his son, and the mother won’t give him 
up. They say they will accept your judgment.” 

The king groaned. 

“And how should 1 know? All right, let the young 
crow belong to his father.” 

As soon as the king had spoken, the father crow and 
the young crow flew away to the right and the mother 
crow to the left, and a deep peace fell on the palace. 
Nobody could believe their ears. The courtiers crowded 
near the king and awaited his orders, but the king 
merely fell asleep. 
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“Fd better go,” said Vassily to the chamberlain. 

“Certainly, you could not leave like that. Why, the 
king has not given any orders about you. You must wait 
until he wakes up and rewards you.” 

“But what should 1 do in the meantime?” asked 
Vassily. 

“Wait,” the chamberlain said tersely, “and I must say 
that you are a very strange young man.” 

“I don’t like doing nothing,” Vassily explained. 

But there was nothing else for it. The king slept for 
nine days and nine nights, and for a week and two days 
Vassily was kept in the palace and did nothing, and got 
more and more bored. 

At last, the King woke up, ate a roast pheasant, drank 
some wine, declared that Vassily must be his son-in- 
law, and feel asleep once again—this time for twenty- 
seven days—at the end of which Vassily was almost in 
despair. But the king woke just before Vassily made up 
his mind to escape, and wedding plans were made very 
hurriedly, because everybody was so afraid the king 
would fall asleep for the third time and Vassily decide 
to run away. However, he, having met his wife-to-be, 
thought he might wait a little longer. And, after the 
wedding, he took his bride on a voyage, and they 
reached his home town, where nobody recognized a 
merchant’s son in the handsome young prince. They 
halted at an inn, where the ex-merchant and his wife 
brought him scented water and towels to wash their 
hands, and, naturally, nobody dared to sit down in the 
prince’s presence until Vassily told them who he was, 
and he forgave them freely and took them both to live 
in his own palace. 



ELEVEN 


The Golden Cockerel 


A long, long time ago a prince inherited his father’s 
kingdom. It lay in a plain; there were no hills to be 
seen anywhere, but many travellers visited it because of 
one great marvel in its main city. In the middle of the 
square stood a well, and whoever came to draw water 
from it found a shining gold coin in the bucket. The 
prince’s father, being a wise man, did not interfere with 
anyone taking their coins away, and everybody felt very 
happy about it. But the prince, on becoming king, 
decided that it was not really a good thing to let anyone 
keep the gold. He summoned his council at once. 

“My kingdom is not particularly wealthy,” he told 
them. “Why, there are neither emerald mines nor gold 
nor anything. When people dig in the fields they find 
nothing but worms. The well in the square is about the 
only treasure 1 have.” 

He paused, and his councillors found nothing to say. 

“I propose to have a high spiked wall built all around 
the well,” he told them, “and it will be forbidden for 
anyone to go and draw water from it. Ten times a day 
an official appointed by me will let down the bucket. 
That will mean ten gold pieces for the treasury every 
day. I don’t quite know what it will mean in a year,” 
the king added, because he was not very strong at 
figures and had not the haziest idea about the multi¬ 
plication table. 

“Three thousand six hundred and twenty, your 
Majesty,” murmured the oldest councillor, and the king 
nodded. 
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“Yes, yes, of course, and there being a leap year every 
few years or so, it will mean-” 

“Three thousand six hundred and thirty, your 
Majesty.” 

“Precisely,” said the king, “which means that the 
treasury will be well replenished during my reign, won’t 
it ?” And he looked about the table in such a way that 
the twenty councillors hurriedly agreed with him. But 
the twenty-first councillor shook his head. 

“Now what is the matter with you ?” asked the king 
testily. “Don’t you know that if you take to shaking 
your head in my presence you might easily lose it al¬ 
together ?” 

“Your Majesty,” said the twenty-first councillor, 
“there are your people and, of course, the travellers.” 

The king broke in angrily: 

“What about my people ? They shall be well looked 
after once there is money in my treasury, and as to the 
travellers, surely they can look after themselves.” 

“Your people, sir,” insisted the twenty-first coun¬ 
cillor, “are accustomed to the privilege”—and he con¬ 
sulted a sheet of parchment before him. “1 find that 
they have enjoyed the privilege for exactly seven hun¬ 
dred and forty-two years. Privileges, your Majesty, are 
rather like pieces of court plaster—easy enough to put 
on and very hard to take off.” 

“I don’t see what any piece of court plaster has to do 
with the matter. The well is mine because the kingdom 
is mine, and that is all there is to it.” 

“The people won’t like it, your Majesty,” said the 
twenty-first councillor so stubbornly that shocked 
murmurs rippled up and down the table, and the king 
leapt to his feet so hurriedly that the crown fell off his 
head. 

“They won’t like it, you say? How dare you speak 
such treacherous words?” And he shouted: “Off with 
his head at once!” 
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So the poor twenty-first councillor lost his head that 
same day, and the other twenty councillors kept saying 
to one another that the man had fully deserved it, and, 
being men of quite exceptional prudence, they said it as 
often as they could in the king’s hearing. 

Meanwhile seventy-eight workmen were ordered to 
start building a very stout stone wall all round the well. 
It happened on a market day, and the people, buying 
their food and clothes, could not make out what was 
happening, except that they knew they would not be 
able to draw their water that day. In fact, there seemed 
no way of getting near the well because the seventy- 
eight workmen were soon enough reinforced by two 
hundred and seventy picked men from the king’s own 
bodyguard, and the wall grew on and up until it all but 
drew level with the cathedral spire. When at last the 
builders had done their work, the people stared at the 
wall and murmured that it seemed a pity there would 
be so many little gates to open before anyone could let 
down a bucket*—because the first wall was but one out 
of seven, and all the seven walls had nail-studded gates 
to them and were guarded by four men with pikes and 
halberds. 

Alas! before another day was over the whole city 
knew that the well had gone wholly beyond their reach. 

Well, the people certainly murmured among them¬ 
selves, and there were many furtive conversations in 
taverns, and groups of men and women would stand 
huddled at one corner of the square and stare at the 
forbidding red-brick wall and think of the days when 
neither want nor worry came near their doors because 
of the coin at the bottom of the bucket. 

But the people dared not go beyond murmuring and 
sighing. They were afraid of the king, whose bodyguard 
consisted of picked men, each with the strength of 
fifteen. 

Yet there remained the travellers. In the old days 
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they used to come from the four comers of the world. 
And now they continued coming in great numbers, and 
they went and carried their stories far and wide, and, a 
traveller’s story being very much like a snowball, soon 
enough the world came to hear of a marvellous new 
treasure at the bottom of the well. A traveller said it was 
either a duck or a goose laying a diamond-studded gold 
egg every morning. By the time that story had gone the 
usual round the well became a veritable poultry yard. 

Now, not one of the neighbouring countries pos¬ 
sessed a bird capable of laying a plain silver egg, let 
alone a golden one studded with diamonds, and 
presently now one, now another king decided it was 
time they had a share of the spoils. The marvellous well 
country being in a plain, it was easy enough for the 
enemy to surprise it from any point of the compass, but 
the king’s bodyguard, each of its men having the 
strength of fifteen, was able to repel all those attacks. 
However, the business grew rather exhausting, es¬ 
pecially for the people outside the city, whose com and 
beans got trampled down by the heavily booted body¬ 
guard. When the people complained about the fate of 
their corn and beans, it was pointed out to them that 
the king’s bodyguard were after all defending them 
from the enemy and that their lives were more impor¬ 
tant than corn or beans. That, of course, was perfectly 
true, but it did not put any food on the people’s tables. 

Meanwhile the king got married, and the queen had 
a son, and the treasury was well-nigh full of gold. I 
should add that the king had early enough decided that 
the ten gold coins would not be an adequate daily 
ration, and his men had orders to let down the bucket 
precisely one hundred times a day. 

But hostile attacks continued without intermission. 
The enemy came from the north and the south, from 
the east and the west, and at last the poor queen got 
rather tired of those continuous alarms. They had a 
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way of happening just at the moment when a meal was 
beginning, and, naturally, the king would throw down 
his knife and fork, run out of the room, and give urgent 
orders to the captain of the bodyguard. 

On one such occasion the queen was heard to say to 
her husband: 

“My dear, this is getting beyond a joke. The day 
before yesterday you left half your pigeon pie uneaten, 
yesterday your carrot soup got cold, and today the 
souffle got ruined. Wouldn’t it be possible for us to 
have a meal in peace occasionally ?” 

“My love,” the king replied, “women should never 
meddle in state affairs.” 

“When your digestion is upset,” retorted the queen, 
“any state affair becomes mine.” 

The king was too angry to answer. The souffle being 
quite ruined by then, he finished his dinner with bread 
and cheese. 

Presently the attackers changed the time. The king’s 
nights grew more and more disturbed, and the queen 
lost her patience altogether. 

“It's quite absurd,” she stormed at the king. “Neither 
your son nor I have had much rest for the last ten days. 
Why don’t you pull down that ridiculous wall? I feel 
sure everybody would be much happier.” And she 
added still more angrily: “And what’s more, I have 
heard someone say that soon there won’t be another 
inch of space in the treasury buildings. They are abso¬ 
lutely bulging with gold.” 

The king merely gave her a look and walked out of 
the room. 

But the queen would not give up taunting him. Not 
a day passed but she made some cutting remark about 
the absurdity of it all, and once she said: 

“I really think that all your councillors are very 
stupid men. There is a magic well right in the middle of 
the city, and surely there must be some wise man in the 
kingdom who could help you in the matter.” 
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“What do you mean by that?” the king shouted at 
her, and she smiled. 

“My dear, don’t forget that I am a mere woman, but 
it seems to me that it ought to be possible to forestall 
the enemy attacks. 1 mean, nobody ever seems to know 
which direction they are going to be made from. Why, 
only last night your bodyguard galloped off to the north, 
and the enemy were coming from the south.” 

“The attack was none the less repelled,” the king 
pointed out. “You forget, my dear, that each of those 
men of mine has the strength of fifteen.” 

“Even a man with the strength of a hundred will get 
spent in time,” the queen replied. “1 do beg of you to 
send your messengers up and down the country and 
seek the help of some wise man.” She added after a 
pause: “Of course, the best way would be to pull down 
that miserable wall.” 

The king was so enraged that he ran out of the room. 

In the end, however, in spite of all the attacks being 
repelled, the queen lost heart, sleep, and appetite. Soon 
it was reported to the king that physicians were almost 
despairing of her life. Unluckily, he heard of it when 
he was in the treasury hall, surveying the great sacks of 
gold which by now all but touched the high ceiling. 

“What nonsense!” said the king. “The queen is per¬ 
fectly well.” 

Yet the queen was not, and in her very last moments 
she made the king promise to spare no efforts to find 
some wise man to advise and help him. 

“You might think of our son,” she murmured, and 
the king promised. 

That same day an alarm broke over the city, and the 
king’s bodyguard, on being told to gallop to the west, 
were halted at the gates by a bent old man, who said to 
them: 

“If you wish to rout the enemy, you must ride east.” 

The captain of the bodyguard did not listen; his men 
made for the west, but half-way down the plain they 
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knew they must turn east, and they rode so long and so 
fast that, in spite of their great strength, they were 
rather tired when they met the enemy, and they routed 
them at a high cost. 

When the king heard of it he cried: 

“Oh dear, oh dear, 1 should have listened to my dear 
wife.” 

And two hundred messengers were at once dispatched 
to find the bent old man and to bring him to the king’s 
palace, and at the end of ten days they returned and 
said they could not find him anywhere. 

“But he must be somewhere,” the king stormed at 
them, “unless the captain of the bodyguard has invented 
it all, in which case he will lose his head at once.” 

“We went into every house, your Majesty,” said the 
chief of the messengers, “The captain of the bodyguard 
told us clearly who we were to look for. A bent old man 
with brown hair and a white beard and a great scar 
across his right cheek.” 

“1 must have a council,” said the king, and as soon 
as the councillors, rather quaking and shaking in their 
boots, had assembled at the council table the king said: 

“It is my will that the wisest among you start at once 
on the journey to discover a bent old man with brown 
hair and a white beard and a great scar on his right 
cheek.” 

One after another the twenty councillors hurriedly 
acknowledged themselves to be lacking in wisdom, and 
the king looked at them sombrely. 

“In such a case,” he told them, “I appoint you all 
swineherds. Off with your velvet coats and your em¬ 
broidered shoes. Plough smocks shall be given you, and 
you shall tend my pigs barefooted.” 

“Your Majesty,” they pleaded, “we are not young 
and we could not walk barefoot.” 

“You will have to learn,” laughed the king, when 
suddenly, right in the middle of the hall, they all saw 
a bent old man with brown hair and a white beard and 
10 
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A bent old man with brown hair and a white beard. 


a great scar across his right cheek. The twenty coun¬ 
cillors would have clapped their hands for joy if it were 
not for the king’s presence. 
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“How did you get in?” asked the king, but the old 
man never answered him. He approached the table, and 
they all saw that he held a small gold cockerel between 
his hands. 

“I have brought help to your Majesty,” he said 
simply. “Have the cockerel fixed to a pole at the top of 
the cathedral spire and set men to watch. The cockerel 
will keep perfectly silent so long as no enemy threatens 
your Majesty’s dominions. But if there should be 
danger he will crow twice and at once point to the 
direction from which you may expect an attack.” He 
paused. “And 1 have brought him to you on two con¬ 
ditions.” 

“I shall do anything you ask me,” the king assured 

him. 

“The first condition is that you pull down the wall 
round about the well and restore the ancient privilege 
to the people.” 

“Indeed?” The king frowned. “You are a very bold 
old man to ask for such a thing.” 

“Your Majesty has promised,” the old man reminded 
him, and the king frowned even more fiercely. 

“A royal promise is binding,” he admitted reluc¬ 
tantly. “And what is the second condition ?” 

“With the golden cockerel on top of the cathedral 
spire your kingdom shall enjoy peace for exactly one 
year and a day, and your bodyguard will be able to 
recoup their strength. Then the cockerel will give the 
alarm. Your Majesty shall lead your host in person and 
return in triumph and give me the reward I will ask 
for.” 

“But what is the reward?”. 

“I ma> not tell it now, your Majesty.” 

“You are rather a tiresome old man,” the king said 
with a scowl, “and, for all I know, your golden cockerel 
may be a very ordinary bird, but if everything should 
happen just as you said, you may ask for your reward.” 
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So the befit old man with brown hair and a white 
beard bowed very low, handed over the golden cockerel, 
and vanished in such a way that nobody could see him 
pass through the great doors. 

There was a tumult of rejoicing in the city when the 
people saw the hateful red-brick wall being dismantled 
and all the guards taken away. At once even the oldest 
inhabitant ran to fetch a bucket, and by the evening 
everybody was very happy, particularly because the 
cathedral spire was embellished by a golden cockerel, 
and everybody knew that it was a present from a great 
magician from over the seas and was set there to shield 
their country from all alarms and invasions. 

It proved the happiest year in that country’s records. 
In the first place, the harvest was no longer ruined by 
the heavily shod feet of the king’s bodyguard. In the 
second place, everybody was able to add a gold piece to 
their savings, day in, day out. And, finally, the king’s 
bodyguard could sleep the clock round if they chose, 
there being no necessity for them to defend the country 
from any enemy. 

And the king was very happy, too, and on occasions 
he even spared a moment to remember his queen. But 
that did not happen very often. 

So a year and a day had gone by when one morning, 
with the square teeming with people come to the 
maaket, the golden cockerel crowed once, twice, and 
theii sharply veered to the east. 

At once the king’s bodyguard had their orders, and 
the king’s armourers ran with all speed to the palace 
and dressed the king and his son in brightly burnished 
maik'and the king rode at the head of his men, with 
the prince riding beside him, and everybody was waving 
and shouting and wishing them a quick and victorious 
return. 

When they had left the city the prince said to his 
father: 

“Sir, it is the very first time you have allowed me to 
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ride against tbe enemy, and my horse is much lighter 
than yours. May I ride ahead with some of the men and 
find out what the enemy strength is like ?” 

“You certainly may,” said the king, “and, of course, 
I’ve no doubt that we shall win the day.” 

The prince looked thoughtful. 

“You promised that old magician anything he would 
ask for, didn’t you, sir ?” 

The king gestured airily. 

“Anything within reason,” he told his son. “After all, 
the old man might very well ask for the moon, which I 
could never give to him, could 1 ?” 

“1 wonder,” said the prince. “A royal promise is 
deadly binding, so I have always understood.’} • 

“What are you wondering about?” roared the king. 
“Are you beginning to doubt my honour?” 

“No, father, but why did you tell me that you Would 
do anything within reason ?” 

“You are about as bad as your mother used to be. She 
never gave me any peace! Must you get hold of every 
word 1 say and twist it as it pleases you ? Ride ahead, 
will you, before I lose my temper altogether.” 

The prince shrugged and galloped away, and the 
king thought it was really hard that members of his 
family should always find fault with everything he said 
and did, but he did not think of it very long because it 
was dinner-time, and his cooks brought him a dish of 
partridges and another of apples cooked with honey; 

Having eaten, the king and his host rode on and on. 
After several hours they realized there was not a sign of 
any enemy when suddenly they came to a field, and 
there lay the bodies of the prince and the twenty men 
who had ridden on with him. The king was so stupefied 
that he stared unseeing. Presently the captain of the 
bodyguard said to him: 

“Your Majesty, allow me to tell the trumpeters to 
sound the alarm.” 

There, right across the field, stood the enemy host. 
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and the king spurred his horse and galloped forward. 

Within less than an hour the enemy was routed and 
fleeing in wild disorder. The king was on the point of 
giving the order to pursue them when he saw a crimson 
silk tent at the very end of the field. 

“Wait!” he shouted to the captain of the bodyguard. 
“There will be ample time to chase the enemy. I must 
ride to the tent.” 

And he galloped off. Suddenly the tent flap opened 
and a lovely girl, her black hair in long tresses on either 
side of her face, came out and looked at him. 

“Welcome,” she said very simply. “You must be tired 
after the battle. There is food and wine and plenty of 
scented water in the tent. Come in. You look so dusty.” 

The king at once unhelmed and walked into the tent. 
It was furnished most luxuriously, and the air was so 
full of scent that he felt almost dizzy. 

“Who are you ?” he asked of the girl. 

“I am the Queen of Shemakhan,” she replied. “You 
killed my husband a few minutes ago, and I can't say I 
am sorry. I had got so tired of him. He sneezed at every 
meal and he would have five meals a day.” 

“Why ever did he sneeze ?” marvelled the king. 

“Pepper,” the Queen of Shemakhan said briefly. “He 
was so fond of it, and he always used far, far too much. 
I hope you don’t do the same ?” 

“I never touch pepper,” exclaimed the king quite un¬ 
truthfully. 

A banquet was spread before him. He had washed 
and combed his hair, he felt hungry and thirsty, and he 
thought the Queen of Shemakhan was one of the 
loveliest women he had ever seen. 

“Ride back to my palace,” he said. “I am a widower, 
and it would be pleasant to have you for my queen.” 

“As soon as my rugs and cushions are packed,” she 
said gaily. “Is it very far .from here ?” 

“I could not really tell you.” 

Here the king’s bodyguard, having waited for the 
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king for some hours, wondered if anything had hap¬ 
pened within the crimson silk tent, and the captain 
dared greatly and lifted a flap. 

“Your Majesty has ordered the pursuit of the enemy,” 
he said diffidently when the king shouted at him. 

‘‘You fool! Dare you come into your queen’s pre¬ 
sence and not bow to her?” 

The captain of the bodyguard bowed almost down to 
the ground, and the Queen of Shemakhan laughed 
without looking at him. 

“1 like the way you order them about. My first hus¬ 
band was far too gentle, and that did not please me at 
all. Now that you have rested, let us ride back. By the 
way, 1 feel too tired to ride on horseback. We must 
return in a chariot.” 

“I have not brought one,” said the king, and the 
black-browed lady of Shemakhan shrugged and smiled 
at him, and within an instant there was a gorgeous blue 
and silver chariot outside the tent, and off they went, 
and the king had not a thought about his son slain by 
the enemy. He had no eyes for anyone except the Queen 
of Shemakhan. 

Meanwhile outriders had reached the city, and all the 
bells were being rung. The king was returning in 
triumph and bringing a new queen with him. Not a 
word was said about the prince having been slain in the 
field. 

During the ride back the king told the lady all about 
the well and the pieces of gold. 

“You must have that wall built up again,” she cried 
passionately. “There is nothing I like better than gold 
pieces. Why, it is perfectly absurd that common people 
should be allowed to handle them, let alone hoard them. 
And I’ll tell you what: as soon as the wall is rebuilt, or 
even before, you must issue a proclamation that every¬ 
body is to bring their hoard to the treasury—on the 
pain of death.” 

“My dear,” the king said, “I only wish I had met you 
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before. You have a most excellent brain. Why ever 
didn’t I think of that before? Why, the proclamation 
shall be issued this very day, and I think 1 shall have to 
build an extension to the treasury buildings!” 

“Have it built underground,” suggested the lady of 
Shemakhan, “and mind you keep to the letter of the 
decree—anyone found with even a single piece of gold 
in their possession shall be put to death at once.” 

“This is a most excellent idea.” The king rubbed his 
hands in delight. “Why, they have been fishing up that 
gold for a year and a day and, being all such ignorant 
people, they merely keep the gold. They never dream of 
spending it, you know. In fact, 1 doubt if they would 
know how to spend it. So there must be thousands and 
thousands of gold pieces—all to come into the treasury!” 

“And remember it is to be done as soon as we are 
back,” urged the Queen of Shemakhan. 

“But surely I must first have you crowned, my dear.” 

“You can perfectly well have me crowned tomorrow,’ 
she told him. “The most important thing is to get hold 
of all that gold before the wall is rebuilt round the well. 
You see my point, don’t you? The people will surrender 
their hoard quite willingly because they will think they 
can always replenish it the next day. 1 like to have 
people disappointed, don’t you?” said the Queen of 
Shemakhan, and the king laughed. 

“You are just a perfect wife for me,” he said at the 
very moment when the gates of the city were seen in 
the distance, and presently they heard the sound of bells 
from all the belfries and saw a huge crowd waiting in¬ 
side and outside the gates. 

“Look at the welcome they have prepared,” cried 
the king, but the Queen of Shemakhan merely shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“Well, I suppose it always gives them pleasure to see 
someone as lovely as I am.” 

The great blue and silver chariot drew nearer and 
nearer the gateway. People were waving and shouting 
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and clapping their hands when suddenly a bent old 
man with brown hair and a white beard appeared in 
the gateway and raised his arm so imperiously that the 
coachman reined in. The king frowned. 

“What’s the matter ?” the lady asked him. “Why, who 
in the world is that beggar daring to stop the horses ?” 

“I’ll soon settle him,” muttered the king, and 
watched the bent old man come up to the chariot 
window. 

“Welcome, your Majesty,” said the bent old man. 
“I’ve come to claim my reward.” 

“Ah, yes, I remember. Was it a sack of gold you 
wanted?” asked the king indifferently. “1 must say it is 
rather presumptuous of you to have stopped the chariot. 
Couldn’t you see that I have the queen with me ?” 

“I am claiming her as my reward,” said the bent old 
man, and pointed his forefinger at the lady of Shema- 
khan, who went very pale and screamed: 

“Go away, go away, you old rascal! Didn’t I tell you 
1 never wished to see you again? Your Majesty”—she 
seized the king’s hand—“save me. He means to hurt me, 
I know he does. He always said he would.” 

“Hurt you?” roared the king. “We shall see about 
it,” and at once he pulled the sword out of the scabbard 
and chopped off the old man’s head then and there, and 
the crowd grew suddenly very still, and the chariot went 
through the gates. 

“I hope you are pleased ?” The king turned to the lady 
of Shemakhan, who laughed merrily. 

“I should think so. I had never imagined that old 
wizard would find his way into your kingdom. Now we 
are free of him for ever.” 

At that moment the chariot drew level with the 
cathedral, and the people in the square suddenly heard 
a shrill crow from the top of the spire. In an instant the 
king looked out from the window, and the golden 
cockerel swooped down and pecked him so hard in the 
forehead that he fell dead. 
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The people surged towards the chariot. But the king 
was dead, and where the black-browed lady of Shema- 
khan had sat in all the glory of crimson velvet and gold 
brocade was nothing except a mound of very dark ash. 



TWELVE 


The Phoenix and the Falcon 


Many, many years ago in a big town there lived a 
widowed merchant who had an only daughter, and he 
cherished her as though she were the apple of his eye. 
Once, about to go to a fair in a distant town, he asked 
her: 

“Well, child, and what would you like for your fair¬ 
ing this time ? Shall I bring you a dress of crimson silk, 
or a pair of yellow shoes, or a string of corals ?” 

To his surprise, she did not answer all at once but 
began folding a towel she had been hemming. 

“What?” the merchant said in surprise. “Are you 
tired of finery, then ? Don’t you want me to bring you 
anything at all?” 

The young girl shook her head. 

“Indeed I do, but there was a dream I dreamt a few 
nights ago-” 

He stared at her. 

“What’s a dream got to do with it ?” he asked her. 

“Father, it was a most important dream.” 

“Well, then, tell me all about it. Were you dreaming 
about a pearl necklace? I might be able to afford it. 
You know,” he added warmly, “there is nothing I 
would refuse you.” 

“I wish I could tell you all about it,” said the girl, 
“but when I woke up I had forgotten it all except the 
end. Please, father, could you bring me a feather of 
Phoenix the Great Bird ?” 

“Phoenix the Great Bird? Why, child, what a thing 
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to ask for! I don’t think I’ve ever heard about such a 
bird. Is it some king of a falcon?” 

“I don’t know,” said the girl sadly. “Indeed, father, I 
know no more than you do, but it is so important that I 
should be given one such feather.” 

“I’ll try,” the merchant told her, “but I wish you 
knew why such a thing should be important.” 

Off he went, and reached the great city where the 
annual fair was held. His own business finished, the 
merchant began looking for a feather of Phoenix the 
Great Bird. He first went into the street where canaries, 
parrots and paradise birds were sold in magnificent gilt 
and jewelled cages. But not a man there could tell him 
anything about Phoenix the Great Bird. Someone ad¬ 
vised the merchant to try the alley where falcons might 
be bought. 

“Such a bird may indeed belong to their species. It 
may well be some foreign falcon or other.” 

So the merchant spent a whole morning among the 
sellers of falcons, and at last he came into a small dim 
shop where a very old man, on hearing his request, 
shook his head. 

“Indeed, Phoenix the Great Bird is not a falcon.” 

“But does such a bird exist at all?” asked the be¬ 
wildered merchant. “I have not met a single man who 
had ever heard of it.” 

“Exist at all?” the old man smiled. “My dear sir, it 
is a king of birds. Why, it is above any eagle in dignity 
and beauty.” 

The merchant looked even more bewildered. 

“And why should it be so ?” he wanted to know. 

“Because an eagle is hatched and fledged. It lives its 
appointed span and it dies. A Phoenix leaps into the 
fire, is burned to ashes, and then rises again more beauti¬ 
ful than before. But you will never find any such bird 
on sale anywhere. Why, my friend, I did once hear of 
someone out in India having a Phoenix in his posses¬ 
sion, and he had to have three six-headed dragons to 
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guard it day and night, so precious is a Phoenix.” 

“What colour would its feathers be ?” 

“All the colours of the rainbow, so they tell me,” 
replied the old man, “but you understand that 1 have 
never seen it.” 

The merchant thanked him, and went into a jeweller’s 
shop and bought a very handsome buckle of pearls and 
amethysts, and went back home. 

His daughter came running to the door. 

He fumbled in his pouch and gave her the lovely 
buckle, and her great grey eyes filled with tears. 

“Thank you, father”—she hardly looked at the jewel 
—“but where is my feather, a feather of Phoenix the 
Great Bird?” 

“My dear, I searched all over the place for it. And 
hardly anyone had even heard of such a bird, and then 
I went to a man who had many falcons to sell, and he 
told me that Phoenix the Great Bird may not be bought 
or sold anywhere. It is the rarest of all rare birds, child, 
and the man heard of someone in a remote country 
having three six-headed dragons to guard a Phoenix by 
day and by night, so precious it is.” 

“Oh, dear,” said the girl. “1 am so sorry. 1 did look 
forward to just one white feather.” 

“Its feathers are not white,” said the merchant. 
“The man told me they were all the colours of the 
rainbow.” 

“The man did not know, father,” she said stub¬ 
bornly. “You see, I have now remembered my dream. 
It is my fate to possess one such feather—or else to 
die.” 

The merchant staggered on his feet. 

“It is a great sin to speak of such things, my darling” 
—he spoke gently—“and you must never say that again. 
It would be dreadful if any of the maids were to over¬ 
hear you. Whoever heard of anyone’s life being depen¬ 
dent on a bird’s feather?” 

“It is Phoenix the Great Bird’s feather,” she said 
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sadly, “and I know it must be my fate, and nobody can 
escape their fate, can they?” 

The merchant wept bitterly. 

“I have tried to be an upright man all the years of 
my life, and why should such a calamity now come to 
my door? I fear I shall never find any such feather, and 
I could not bear the thought of losing you—except 
perhaps to a good husband who will take care of you 
all through your life.” 

The daughter said nothing, but kissed her father very 
tenderly and went into her room. 

That night the merchant never closed his eyes for a 
moment. At daybreak he went out, had his horse 
saddled, and made for another distant city where, as he 
had once heard, many rare birds might be bought. He 
never reached that city, however. 

By the roadside he saw a middle-aged man in shabby 
clothes, with a wooden box in his lap. The box was 
painted blue and silver, and looked rather pretty. The 
merchant gave the man the time of the day and was 
just about to ride past when the man called out: 

“Could you spare a coin, master? I have had no 
breakfast.” 

The merchant halted his horse rather unwillingly. 

“Why, you don’t look much of a beggar even though 
your clothes seem shabby. Haven’t you got any money 
at all?” 

“I gave my very last copper to a beggar I met a few 
minutes ago,” said the man, and added, before the 
merchant had a moment to exclaim at his impudence: 
“You won’t regret it, master. 1 can give you this little 
box in exchange.” 

“You might just as well take it to the market and sell 
it there,” the merchant told him. “That might buy you 
a loaf of bread.” 

“A loaf of bread?” cried the shabby man. “Ah, 
master, truly has it been said that few men see 
their luck until it has passed them. There is a 
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feather of Phoenix the Great Bird in it.” 

The merchant leapt out of his saddle as though he 
had been stung by a wasp. 

“I must have it,” he cried hoarsely. “Man, I would 
give you more than one-half of my possessions for that 
feather.” And he held out both hands, but the shabby 
man got up and moved back a little. 

“1 have no use for your possessions, master,” he said 
coldly. “And you must not ask me any questions, but 
this much I can tell you: 1 was waiting for you by the 
roadside because I knew that you would pass this way 
to the city, there to find a feather of Phoenix the Great 
Bird. But you would not have found it in any shop in 
the world, and I am not going to sell it to you either. I 
know that your daughter has had to ask for it because 
such is her fate, and I am going to let you have it on 
one condition—that you promise most solemnly never 
to believe any wrong that may be said of her.” 

“Believe any wrong said of my beloved daughter?” 
cried the merchant in high indignation. “1 should be 
mad indeed if I ever did such a wicked thing. My 
daughter has not a single fault in her. Goodness, I 
would kill anyone who dared whisper anything against 
her.” ( 

“Promise, then,” said the stranger, and the merchant 
swore a terrible oath, and then turned j back home, the 
little painted box safely hidden in his saddle-bag. 

His daughter was almost speechless for joy when she 
opened the box and saw the little white feather. She 
took it upstairs to her room and, as soon as she had 
touched it, she remembered her dream in all its details, 
and she knew what she must do. She at once bolted the 
door and drew the curtains close together. Then she lit 
the candle, picked up the white feather and let it fall 
on the floor. At once a handsome young prince stood 
in her room and looked at her, and the merchant’s 
daughter looked back at him and then bent her eyes 
shyly, and both knew they were meant for each other, 
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and the room remained very still for some minutes, and 
then the prince said: 

“1 have been wandering all over the world, my love. 
I knew you >yould be beautiful, but I was not looking 
only for beauty. I was meant to find someone with a 
soul and a heart as pure and white as the feather into 
which I return from time to time, and now that I have 
found you, my quest is over.” 

She breathed softly : 

“You are my fate, my love, my all, but 1 never knew 
you would be a prince.” Here she bowed to him. “1 am 
but a merchant’s daughter.” 

“You are a princess,” he told her fierily, “because 1 
have chosen you.” 

Here they heard a knock on the door, and instantly 
the white feather was returned to the box, and the girl 
hurried to open the door to a maid. 

“We thought we heard a noise in your room,” said 
the servant, peering in. 

“It was an owl on the window-sill,” replied the 
merchant’s daughter. “Please don’t disturb me again. 
1 am going to bed now.” 

Again she opened the door and opened the box. On 
tiptoe she carried the white feather to the window, 
opened it, and whispered: 

“Fly away, fly away, my lovely one, my Phoenix the 
Great Bird, and come back some time.” 

Then the merchant’s daughter went to bed and 
dreamt the dream again, and she never knew that down¬ 
stairs her father’s servants were all together in the 
kitchen and wondering about the murmurs they had 
heard in their young mistress’s room. Among them was 
her, old nurse, who got very angry and accused the maid 
of having invented it all. 

“If the master were to hear of it he would send you 
packing this very evening,” she told the maid, who hotly 
defended herself and said: 

“Let us all wait till tomorrow evening, smd if 1 am 
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“I am but a merchant's daughter/’ 

proved wrong you can complain to the master and let 
him send me away.” 

So next evening, just before the moon rose, the 
merchant’s daughter was alone in her room, with the 
door bolted, the window curtained, and the candle lit. 
There came a delicate tap on the window-pane, she tip¬ 
toed across and opened the window, and in flew—not a 
white feather, but Phoenix the Great Bird, all snow- 
ll 
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white and silver, his eyes as blue as sapphires and his 
chest shining like gold, and so beautiful was he that the 
merchant’s daughter held her breath in wonder. He 
flew in and dropped on the floor, and instantly the 
prince was before her. 

“My love,” he whispered, “listen to me carefully. I 
shall come for the third time tomorrow evening, and 
after that I must fly far, far away to a country you have 
never heard of, and there be burned on a great fire to 
rise out of the ashes. That done, I shall fly back to you 
and take you away—to my own kingdom.” 

The merchant’s daughter answered very softly: 

“You are my fate, my love, my all, but I never knew 
you would be a prince. 1 am but a merchant’s daughter.” 

“From this hour on you are a princess because I have 
chosen you,” said the prince, kissed her, turned into 
Phoenix the Great Bird, and flew out of the window, 
and the merchant’s daughter waited for another knock 
on the door, but not a sound came, and she went to bed, 
and she never knew that all the maids and her nurse 
had been listening. They crept downstairs very cau¬ 
tiously and, once they got to the kitchen, the nurse 
said: 

“That such a shame should happen to this house 1 
The young mistress must be bewitched. She has fallen 
in love with some changeling. It may well be an owl, 
but I think it must be that white falcon in the neigh¬ 
bour’s orchard. I have always thought there was some¬ 
thing odd about that bird.” 

“What are we to do ?” asked someone, and the nurse 
answered: 

“You leave it to me.” 

Next evening she slipped a powder into her young 
mistress’s milk and, as soon as she had drunk it, 
she felt drowsy and was asleep before she had had the 
time to bolt her door. The nurse crept in, opened the 
window, put three sharply bladed knives on the 
window-sill and, closing the window, tiptoed out of 
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the room, and her young mistress lay held in deep 
sleep. 

Presently there came a delicate tap. She never heard 
it, of course. Then came a moan and a cry, but she slept 
on, and in the morning she woke up, her thoughts all 
confused after that heavy sleep. Then everything came 
back to her, and she sprang out of her bed and ran to 
open the window, and there she saw the three sharply 
bladed knives and a few drops of blood on the broad 
stone sill, and she cradled her head in her arms and 
wept bitterly until the nurse came into the room. 

“Your father wishes to see you,” she said severely, 
and the merchant’s daughter stared. 

“But it is so early,” she murmured, “and 1 have had 
no breakfast. Please fetch me some milk, nurse.” 

“Never a bite do you get until your father has seen 
you,” answered the old woman, and left the room 
abruptly. 

So the merchant’s daughter refreshed her burning 
face with cold water, plaited her hair, and went down¬ 
stairs. She could not recognize her father’s face. It 
looked as sombre as a November night, and his voice 
ran harsh: 

“Who came to see you last evening and the evening 
before? Don’t lie to me. I know someone did.” 

“My fate, father,” she told him, and he clenched his 
fists and his face went even darker. He had wholly for¬ 
gotten the terrible oath sworn by him on the road to 
the city, and the oath meant that he would die if he 
believed any wrong of his daughter. 

“You are no daughter of mine,” he said hoarsely. 
“You can leave this house at once and I don’t care what 
happens to you.” 

Sadly she turned back to the stairs, and she never 
knew that he would die that same day before the sun 
set. In her room she knelt by the window and cried: 

“Oh, my fate, my love, my all, what have these cruel 
people done to your shining wings ? I’d give my heart’s 

11A 
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blood to have you back, and I don’t know what to do 
except that I must leave this house at once. They say 
the world is very big, and I shall search for you in all 
the corners of it, but shall 1 ever find you, my love, my 
all?” 

Here she raised her head and saw the falcon from 
the neighbour’s orchard fly towards her. 

“Falcon, my sweet white falcon,” she murmured to 
him, “teach me how to find my love.” 

The falcon perched on the broad stone sill and tilted 
his head a little. 

“You should never have drunk that milk last night,” 
he said, “but I fear that you are so good you just can’t 
imagine other people being wicked. It is your nurse 
and the maids who carried the tale to your father. They 
eavesdropped outside the door.” 

The merchant’s daughter held her breath. 

“Did they hurt my love very badly?” 

“No, the tip of his left wing had a cut, that is all,” 
the falcon told her, “but I am afraid he flew away, his 
heart broken. He just could not understand why you 
would not wake up. You see, even Phoenix the Great 
Bird does not know everything that happens in the 
world. And he stopped in my orchard for a moment and 
woke me up, and said you were free to search for him, 
but he also said that you would wear out six pairs of 
stout shoes in the search.” 

“Did he say that I would find him in the end, my 
sweet falcon ?” 

The falcon hesitated, and she urged him to tell her 
the whole truth. 

“No, he said nothing about the end of the search. 
You see, he is very proud, and his pride was hurt last 
night.” 

So the merchant’s daughter slipped out of the house 
that same day, and she was never to return there. She 
called at a shoemaker’s and bought six pairs of stout 
shoes and hid them in her satchel, and she started on 
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her travels. She went on and on and on, and three of 
the six pairs were worn out, and at last she reached a 
country where people kept their front doors opened, 
and she stopped outside one, and the woman of the 
house welcomed her kindly. 

“I have heard of you,” she said with pity. “You are 
looking for Phoenix the Great Bird. Ah, my pretty, the 
way is long and hard, but I have been told to be of some 
use to you because you have never complained. Here 
is a little ball of silver thread and a witch-hazel wand. 
When you have left the city you will come to a cross¬ 
roads. Roll the ball a little away from you, and it will 
show you the way, but remember that, once you have 
reached the crossroads, you must begin a three days’ 
fast, and you must never part either with the wand or 
the ball of silver thread.” 

“Shall I ever come to the end of the search?” asked 
the girl. 

“That 1 can’t tell you at all.” 

So the merchant’s daughter thanked the woman for 
her gifts and went on. She walked through many a forest 
and crossed many a mountain ridge, and her fourth pair 
of stout shoes was utterly worn out. Then she came near 
a pleasant garden with a stream of pure milk running 
right through it, and she saw a table laid under a thick- 
girthed lime. There was fresh fruit and bread and cold 
meat spread on the snowy cloth, and the girl felt so 
hungry that she nearly fainted when a plump little 
woman in a brown cloak called out to her : 

“Good morning, my pretty one. Come and breakfast 
with me. There’s plenty for two here.” 

The girl made a step forward when the witch-hazel 
wand whispered under her hand: 

“Eat nothing unless you wish to fall asleep for ever¬ 
more.” 

“I’d rather not,” the merchant’s daughter said faintly, 
“but thank you very much.” 

“Then sit you down for a bit. You look rather tired.” 
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The girl felt exhausted, and she sat down on a bench 
near the table and tried to keep her eyes away from the 
food. It was perfectly dreadful for her to watch the 
plump little woman in brown eat cold beef and salad 
and cheese and bread and apples. 

“Are you quite sure you won’t have anything?” asked 
the woman and popped a luscious black grape into her 
mouth. “I wish you would have a small piece of this 
cheese. It is so good. It is made of pure cream.” 

The girl hesitated and all but stretched out her hand 
when again the witch-hazel wand murmured : 

“Eat nothing unless you wish to fall asleep for ever¬ 
more.” 

“No, thank you. I’d rather not,” she said again, and 
got up because she felt she simply could not watch the 
plump woman in brown eat another morsel. A little 
farther on the girl heard the witch-hazel wand murmur: 

“Now turn round, and you’ll see what you’ll see.” 

The merchant’s daughter turned and saw that where 
the table had stood was nothing but a pile of smoking 
green wood, and she hurried on as fast as her tired legs 
would carry her, and presently she came to a field where 
two red-faced peasants were about to have their dinner. 
They had just broiled some trout in hot ashes, and the 
poor girl nearly fainted, so tempting was the smell of 
the fish. 

“Come and share our dinner,” they called out to her. 
“You look as though you needed it badly, and there’s 
plenty here.” 

She stood hesitating, and once again the wand warned 
her not to touch the food. 

“No, thank you,” she said politely. “I’d rather not.” 

“Then sit you down and rest,” they said. 

This time the girl’s torment did not last very long. 
The two men gobbled their fish as fast as they could. 

“Where are you going, my pretty one?” one of them 
asked her, and she replied: 

“I am on my way to look for a friend.” 
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“And we take it that you are a stranger in this 
country?” 

“Oh yes!” 

“Then, most likely, you have not heard of something 
that has just happened in this place. The king caught 
Phoenix the Great Bird and had him burned in the 
square of the capital, and it is said that a white falcon 
flew over and gathered up all the ashes and dropped 
them into the sea far, far away. They all say the king 
got very angry with Phoenix the Great Bird for its 
witchery.” 

“But you are wrong, friend,” said the second man. 
“There was no falcon at all. It was the wind that raised 
the ashes and had them scattered over the sea.” 

The merchant’s daughter sat very still. She wondered 
if the magic wand would murmur something, and she 
waited. She heard a very faint sound: 

“They can’t hurt you. You may tell them the truth.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” she moaned, “why, that’s the 
very friend I am looking for.” 

“You’d better not go near the city,” they told her. 
“The king might hear about you and have you sent to 
the stake in your turn. The king won’t have anything 
to do with witchery.” 

She thanked them and shook her head. She was tired, 
thirsty and very, very hungry, but she went on and on, 
and that day she wore out the fifth pair of her stout 
shoes, and she put on the sixth and last pair, and said 
to herself: 

“No wonder they wore out so quickly, seeing that 
my search must be at an end.” 

On the third day the merchant’s daughter reached the 
city. She was going down a street where a family sat 
outside eating their supper in the open air. They invited 
her to sit down and share their food, but, once again 
warned by the wand, she refused, and then the woman 
said suddenly: 

“What a pretty ball of silver thread you have got! 
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Go to the palace, my pretty, and the queen may buy it.” 

“It is not for sale,” she said politely, and went on till 
she reached the square. There was a great crowd round 
about a huge stake, and they were all shouting: 

“Why, the ashes must have been brought back!” 

“The white falcon must have gathered them up 
again.” 

The girl’s knees shook under her, but she came closer 
to the stake and she wept until her heart was wrung, 
and everybody said: 

“Of course she must be a witch if she can weep for 
Phoenix the Great Bird.” 

And at once they sent word to the palace to tell the 
king of a strange girl weeping by the stake in the square, 
and the king ordered her to be burned at once. The 
soldiers tried to tie her to the stake, but they could do 
nothing at all until by a mischance she loosened her 
hold on the little ball of silver thread and the men 
bound her to the stake. Her little feet stood on the 
ashes, and she cried: 

“Oh, my fate, my love, my all, I have endured hunger 
and thirst and great weariness for you, and none of it 
matters because I truly love you and because I have 
found you at last.” And at that moment the merchant’s 
daughter felt something against her left foot, and she 
looked down, and there lay a gleaming white wing 
where the ashes had been. She felt something against 
her right foot, and she looked down again, and there lay 
another gleaming white wing. She looked down for the 
third time, and there was the shining head of Phoenix 
the Great Bird with his eyes as blue as sapphires and 
his crest of pure gold. The crowd fell back in their 
amazement, and even the soldiers were terrified. Then 
the wings spread, and up flew Phoenix the Great Bird, 
and in an instant he pecked at the ropes which bound 
her to the stake, and in another instant she was on his 
wings, and they flew away together, and nobody ever 
saw them again. 



THIRTEEN 


The Magic Ring 


Once there lived a wealthy peasant, and he left three 
hundred silver pieces to his little son. When the boy 
grew up he went to his mother and said: 

“Please, let me have one hundred silver pieces.” 

She let him have the money. He went for a walk and 
met a man with a shaggy mongrel. 

“Do you want to sell the dog ?” the young man asked, 
and the other shrugged. 

“Depends what you will offer for him.” 

“One hundred silver pieces,” said the young man, 
and dangled the little bag in front of the dog’s owner, 
who seized the bag, let go the dog’s lead, and at once 
took to his heels for fear lest the young man were to 
change his mind. 

“I shall call you Mate,” said the young man to the 
dog; “my name is Boris.” And Mate at once wagged his 
decidedly ugly tail and was very pleased with his new 
master. Boris led him back to the village, stopped at a 
butcher’s, and bought six large marrow bones. 

“And where is my money ?” asked the butcher. 

“1 must ask my mother for some,” replied Boris. 

“It is not my way to give credit to anyone,” snarled 
the butcher. “Here, give back the bones.” 

“1 wish I could,” said Boris. “I’m afraid they are 
gone.” 

And, sure enough, Mate was sitting on his haunches 
outside the shop, the six marrow bones between his 
shaggy paws. 
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“Wait a moment and you shall have your money,” 
Boris cried, ran home, and shouted to his mother: 
“Please, let me have a few coppers to pay for six 
marrow bones.” 

“But you have got your silver pieces,” she said. 

“I have just changed them for my fortune,” Boris 
explained, got hold of the coppers, and ran back to the 
butcher’s, where Mate was still guarding the six marrow 
bones. 

He came back, and his mother shouted from the 
backyard: 

“Here, get this nasty dog away from the place.” 

“What nasty dog ? This is Mate, my fortune.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you paid one hundred 
good silver pieces for such a mongrel ?” 

“I did.” 

The woman sighed. 

“You have always been a good son to me, but never 
would I have believed that I bore a fool.” 

A few days later Boris asked for another hundred 
silver pieces, and this time he came back with a grey 
cat, whose golden tail curled up at the end. 

“This is Pal, Mother,” he said briefly, and the woman 
commented: 

“Ah, well, it is your own money! A cat is not worth 
one silver piece, let alone a hundred, but at least he 
will kill mice and rats, and that’s something.” 

Every day Boris went for a walk, Mate walking 
behind him and Pal just in front. Mate’s stumpy tail 
never stopped wagging and Pal’s golden plume always 
curved up at the end, and one morning Boris asked his 
mother for the third and last hundred of his silver 
pieces. 

“Dear son,” she said, “are you going to bring another 
pet into Jthe house ?” 

“I don’t know,” he told her, and went out to join 
Mate and Pal. They left the village, and Pal led the way 
far, far away, through a wood, into a meadow where a 
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fat old man sat under a tree and played on a reed. 

“Good morning,” said Boris, and Mate at once 
wagged his tail, and Pal narrowed his green eyes and 
jumped on to the old man’s knees. 

“1 see he likes you,” said Boris, “but I don’t mean to 
part from him.” 

“Perhaps, he means to leave you,” retorted the fat 
man. “Here, would you like to buy this?” and he 
opened his hand and showed Boris a very plain narrow 
gold ring. 

“What do you want for it ?” asked Boris. 

“Well, one silver piece might do.” 

“I shall give you one hundred silver pieces.” 

The fat old man leant his shoulders against the tree 
trunk and laughed so hard that tears fell between the 
folds of his cheeks. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Boris. 

“Why, I’ve always been known for a fool, and it is a 
great pleasure to meet a bigger fool than myself!” 

“Here are your silver pieces,” said Boris rather 
sharply. “Please, let me have the ring.” 

The fat old man handed the ring, snatched at the 
little bag with the silver, and ran as fast as his short legs 
would carry him for fear Boris were to change his mind. 

And Boris stared at the ring. It weighed so little, it 
looked a poor enough trinket, and somehow or other he 
let it slip through his fingers, and at once one hundred 
and seventy-five stalwarts appeared before him and said 
in deep unison: 

“At your service, sir!” 

Boris stooped to pick up the ring and said to them: 

“Would you mind stepping back a little? There is 
hardly any room for such a crowd!” 

At once they retreated and stood waiting. 

“Here.” Boris raised his voice. “It’s time you did a 
job for me. Now, see my hut?” and he pointed with his 
thumb in the direction of the village. You could not see 
either the village or Boris’s home from the meadow, but 
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that did not matter at all to the hundred and seventy- 
five stalwarts. 

“Indeed, we do, sir.” 

“Well,” said Boris, his right hand stroking Pal’s silken 
head and his left on Mate’s shaggy shoulders. “You see, 
there is a field just beyond it, and I want a big stone 
house built in that field at once.” 

“Certainly, sir,” shouted the hundred and seventy- 
five stalwarts, and vanished in less time than it takes to 
pick a ripe apple off a tree. 

“Home now,” Boris said to Mate and Pal, and once 
more the cat led the way and the dog followed in the 
rear, and this once Pal never made for the hut. He cut 
right across to the field beyond where a handsome two- 
storied house stood, with a fine porch, glazed windows 
and a red roof, and Boris’s mother ran out to meet 
him. 

“My son, my son,” she cried, “1 was in the kitchen 
measuring the flour for a cake, and all at once I got 
here. Why, there was nothing in the field this morning!” 

“Didn’t 1 tell you they were my fortune ?” said Boris. 
“Please, mother, five marrow bones for Mate and two 
platters of thick cream for Pal. They’ve earned it.” 

“Of course, they have,” said the mother, and ran off 
to get the marrow bones and the cream, and Boris mur¬ 
mured : 

“Mate, Pal, not a word about the gold ring. Under¬ 
stand ?” 

And Pal’s smoky grey ears went back and Mate 
thumped his tail, and Boris knew they had understood. 

A few days later he went to his mother. 

“It is time I had a wife, mother. The king has a 
beautiful daughter, and I mean to marry her.” 

“Dear son, you are out of your wits. Did you ever 
hear of a king’s daughter taking a peasant to husband? 
Why, your good fortune may have brought you a fine 
stone house to live in, but how could you propose to a 
princess, with never a jewel to offer her?” 
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Boris heard his mother out, said nothing and left the 
house, Mate following behind and Pal leading the way, 
and the plain gold ring was in Boris’s pouch. They 
walked and they walked and they walked, and then Pal 
decided they had walked far enough. He stopped and 
sat down on his haunches, and Boris took the ring out 
and dropped it on the ground, and he said to the one 
hundred and seventy-five stalwarts: 

“I want a fine chariot drawn by four bays, and 1 want 
a dinner service of gold, six pairs of shoes embroidered 
with pearls and diamonds, four pearl necklaces, and a 
crown with a ruby the size of a turkey egg.” Here Boris 
paused a little and watched Pal narrow his green eyes 
in a stare. “Yes, and you must make me two boxes of 
rare wood with clasps of chased silver. They must be 
made very cunningly with a square gold button set into 
the back of each lid. The first box shall be so made that 
when the button is pressed once, it is always summer in 
the room, no matter how cold it be outside, and when 
the button is pressed twice, it is always winter. And I 
wish the second box to be made so that when you press 
the button once, light grows and grows in any room, 
and when you press the button twice, any room is 
plunged into dark, and all of it to be accomplished to¬ 
day before dinner hour, and all the things put into the 
chariot, and the chariot to be brought to the front door 
of my house.” 

“At your service, sir,” shouted the hundred and 
seventy-five stalwarts, and vanished in a second. 

When the gifts were ready and the chariot stood by 
the door, Boris sent his mother off to the king’s palace, 
and so impressed were the servants by the carriage and 
the bays, to say nothing of the jewels, that she was taken 
into the king’s presence almost at once. 

The king looked at the dinner service of pure gold 
and yawned. 

“I have fifteen such,” he said. 

He shrugged his shoulders at the six pairs of shoes 
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embroidered with pearls and diamonds. 

“My daughter’s wardrobe is full of far finer shoes,” 
he said. 

He looked at the four pearl necklaces and roared with 
laughter. 

“My daughter has twenty-five strings of pearls,” he 
said. 

He glanced at the crown with the ruby the size of a 
turkey egg and yawned again. 

“Why, I have six crowns each with a ruby the size of 
a good cooking apple.” 

He hardly spared a glance for the two boxes. 

“That is rubbish. Off with you, my good woman, and 
never dare to waste the king’s time in such a manner. 
Why, these gifts would not be important enough for my 
under-chamberlain’s daughter!” 

But Boris’s mother knew what she must do. Quickly, 
she raised the lid of the first box and pressed the square 
gold button once, and the room became so hot that 
people felt they were stifling, and the king’s face turned 
the colour of overboiled beetroot. Then Boris’s mother 
pressed the same button twice, and they all took to 
shivering, and the wine in the king’s goblet turned to 
ice. She closed the lid and picked up the second box. 
Within an instant, the light grew so intolerable that the 
king’s eyes were closed and in another moment the room 
was plunged into dark. 

“These, too, are my son’s gifts,” said Boris’s mother 
proudly, and the king pulled at his red beard. 

“Well, well, I suppose they are unusual. What else 
does your son possess ?” 

“A mongrel dog and a cat with a golden tail.” 

“My daughter detests the very idea of pets, but I sup¬ 
pose,” said the king and rang a bell, “she had better 
come and judge for herself.” 

So the princess came in. Her name was Tamara; she 
was very beautiful, and would have been perfect if it 
were not for a scowl on her face. She dismissed the 
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jewels with as much contempt as though they were 
bundles of straw and did not seem to be impressed by 
the boxes. 

“What else does your son possess?” she asked in¬ 
differently. 

“A mongrel dog and a cat with a golden tail.” 

“I detest the very sight of a pet'about the house. 
Hasn’t he got anything else?” 

The woman thought a little. She knew nothing about 
the golden ring. She shook her head. 

“Now,” said Princess Tamara, “go back, my good 
woman, and tell your impudent son that 1 would marry 
him if he built a golden palace opposite my father’s and 
joined the two together by a crystal bridge, and I desire 
all of it to be accomplished in the space of a night. And 
if he fails, 1 shall ask the king my father to have his head 
cut off for his insolence.” 

The woman wept, gathered up the rejected presents, 
and rode back home. There she told Boris about the 
king’s scorn and the princess’s conditions. 

“Such a thing, my dear son, you could never do, and 
now you stand in peril of your life.” 

Boris merely shrugged, whistled to Mate and Pal, and 
took them out for a walk. This time Pal led them into 
a deep, deep wood. It was rather difficult to distinguish 
the hundred and seventy-five stalwarts among the trees, 
but Boris saw them soon enough and gave his orders 
about a golden-roofed palace and a crystal bridge, and 
both were built in the space of a night, and there was no 
choice for Princess Tamara but to marry a peasant. 

They had not been married a week when she asked 
him: 

“Now that we are husband and wife, and I have let 
you bring that nasty mongrel and that beastly cat into 
the place, I think you might do something for me.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tell me what lies behind all these mysteries. 
Palaces don’t usually get built overnight, do they?” 
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Boris laughed. 

“Ah, indeed they don’t.” 

“Then tell me.” 

“My beautiful one, they would cease being mysteries 
if I were to tell you.” 

“I suppose you are right,” Tamara said, and con¬ 
trolled her rage with an effort. But the very same day 
she consulted the court magician, and he gave her a 
special powder to slip into Boris’s wine at supper. That 
powder had a property which made it impossible for 
Boris not to give a truthful answer to any question 
asked of him, and that same evening Tamara learnt 
that the heart of the mystery lay in the plain gold ring 
her husband wore on a thin chain under his shirt. 

“And what must you do with it ?” she asked. 

“You let it fall on the ground and one hundred and 
seventy-five stalwarts appear to do any service you may 
command.” 

“I just don’t believe it,” laughed Tamara, and 
pressed her husband to have a little more wine and, 
with his back turned, managed to shake a few grains of 
a very potent sleeping powder into the glass. That night 
he slept so heavily that ten thousand guns would not 
have woken him, and Tamara loosened the thin chain, 
got the ring into her hand, dropped it on the floor, and 
commanded the hundred and seventy-five stalwarts: 

“Take me and this palace and all it contains across 
the seas to King Wadim’s kingdom, and take this drun¬ 
kard from the couch and throw him into my father’s 
forecourt, and destroy the crystal bridge.” 

Everything was done just as she wished, and in the 
morning the king, her father, looked out of the window 
and saw Boris’s body sprawling in the courtyard. The 
second palace and the crystal bridge were gone. The 
king flew into a rage, ran down the stairs, and was in 
the forecourt as quick as lightning. 

“What have you done with my daughter, you 
scoundrel?” he thundered at his son-in-law. 
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Boris woke with an effort and stared about. 

“Why, it looks as though I must have lost her in my 
sleep, sir.” 

“Unless she is back within three weeks I’ll chop off 
your head,” shouted the king, and had Boris flung into 
the deepest dungeon. 

The whole place was in a tumult, and not even a 
kitchenmaid took any notice of Mate and Pal. Pal found 
Mate and led him into a remote part of the garden, and 
spoke very urgently: 

“Mate, our master is in great trouble. Now you leave 
it to me. We know the princess must have stolen the 
ring, and it is our job to get it back, and we must hurry 
because it is quite a long way to Wadim’s kingdom.” 

It was, but they got there within four days. And Pal 
the cat said to Mate the dog: 

“Now, Mate, your job is to go into the kitchens and, 
as soon as you hear the head cook sending anyone out 
for kindling, you run as fast as you can and fetch it 
yourself. And my job,” said Pal the cat, “is to go into 
the stillroom, and I’ll see if I can do something there.” 

In less than a week the head cook and the house¬ 
keeper were boasting about Mate and Pal. 

“Heaven only knows where that mongrel was fetched 
from, but he is an absolute jewel. No sooner do I give 
an order about firewood than off he goes and brings it 
in an instant.” 

And the housekeeper bragged in her own turn: 

“Well, I know nothing about your dog, but I’ve got 
a marvel of a cat in the stillroom. If I as much as think 
of anything, he fetches it on the instant. He is well 
worth the three saucers of cream he gets every day.” 

The news travelled all over the palace, and King 
Wadim said: 

“Bring the dog to me.” 

And Princess Tamara said: 

“And I’d like to see that marvellous cat.” 

When Mate and Pal heard of it, Pal at once changed 
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Mate’s tail by stretching it and changed his coat, too, 
by stroking it the wrong way up. Then Pal sat on his 
haunches and began washing himself, and every stroke 
turned his fur lighter and lighter until it gleamed snow- 
white, and even the tail lost its gold. So Tamara recog¬ 
nized neither of them. 

Pal was brought into her room, and soon enough she 
was bored with him, but Pal refused to be thrown out 
of the room. He curled up by the hearth, and he snarled 
and showed his fangs every time someone tried to pick 
him up, and soon, enough it grew dark and the palace 
was still when a little mouse crept from behind a chair, 
and Pal made to pounce when the mouse murmured: 

“Spare me, Sir Cat. I believe I know Why you are 
here. The princess sleeps with the ring in her mouth, 
and I might get it for you.” 

Pal let the mouse go and watched her jealously. The 
mouse proved a very honest little mouse. It leapt on 
Princess Tamara’s bed and crept to her neck, so that the 
girl woke up with a scream, and at once the ring fell out 
of her mouth, and Pal did not waste a second. The ring 
between his teeth, he scratched his way out of the room, 
found Mate, and off they were, across plains and moun¬ 
tains. Hurry, hurry, hurry.They knew that just 

everything depended on their getting back in time. 

At last they got back to their own country, and Pal 
worked his way down into the deepest dungeon and spat 
out the ring. It rolled on the flagstones of Boris’s dun¬ 
geon, and at once the hundred and seventy-five stalwarts 
appeared outside the prison walls. 

“Rebuild the gold palace and the crystal bridge,” 
ordered Boris, “and fetch Princess Tamara back in a 
torn grey gown and broken shoes, and pull down the 
walls of the prison.” 

All was done, and the king, Tamara’s father, was so 
furious that he wanted to start a war against King 
Wadim, but Boris told him it was not necessary because 
they had Princess Tamara back with them in a tom grey 
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gown and broken shoes, and never again did she scowl 
at anyone—not even at a stray kitten in the palace 
kitchens. 

And from that day on Mate, the mongel, had six 
marrow bones for dinner every day, and Pal, the cat, 
two saucers of thick cream ana ten sardines every day, 
and every morning and evening the two walked up and 
down the crystal bridge, Mate thumping his short tail 
and Pal curving his golden plume in pride and con¬ 
tentment. 










